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Life and Character of Ex-Governor B. G. Humphreys of Mississippi. 


[Funeral eulogy at Port Gibson, December 27th, 1882.] 
By Rev. D. A. PLANCK. 


The occasion that calls us together to-day is not only a sad one, 
in which it is proper to weep with those who weep, but it is also one 
of opportunity, in which it is befitting to speak forth the praises of a 
great and good man. 

It is not too late to say over the bier of a friend or patriot or chief- 
tain what might have seemed indelicate and immoderate flattery if 
spoken in his living presence ; for, while their are some men whom it 
is our duty to forget, burying their memories with their bones; yet, 
there are others whom it becomes our duty to study; men whose 
lives are revelations, and whose histories are the unfolding of a man- 
hood that reveals the purpose of their Creator. 

And such men merit our study, not only because their experiences 
may assist us in solving the problems of life (for such an aim might 
be marked with an intensity of selfishness), but also because we 
should carry in our hearts the memories of those who, in unselfish 
and noble lives, sought the glory of God and the good of men. 
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Some one has said that “history is the glass by which the royal 
mind should be dressed,” and you can appreciate the cleverness of 
the remark when applied to any mind that is able to distinguish what 
is solid from what is merely splendid, which with analyzing powers 
sifts the chaff from the wheat and strives to emulate the goodness of 
the good and the courage of the brave. 

And it is circumstances of this sort that make this hour one of 
peculiar and solemn interest to us, as we stand in the presence of a 
finished life, from every sidé of which is reflected that which stimu- 
lates to noble purposes and worthy deeds. We gather to-day with 
mournful purposes of honor around the bier of no ordinary man. 
We stand under the shadow of a life that has spread out its noble 
branches, from every one of which drop upon our head the ripening 
fruit of wisdom and grace, integrity and virtue, benevolence and 
sympathy, piety and honor. 

Benjamin G. Humphreys, a native of your own soil, your friend and 
neighbor, a man of unblemished character, an actor in many scenes, 
the hero of many battles, is no more. 

As if conscious that his end was near, and weary of the struggles 
of life that were relentless even amidst the infirmities of age, he 
wrapped his mantle about him, ready to be gathered unto his fathers, 
and his spirit passed calmly and peacefully into the audience cham- 
ber of the blest. 

He was born in Claiborne county, Mississippi, in 1808, of a house 
and lineage, to the honor of which no word need be spoken before 
this assembly. 

As a youth he evidently manifested a precocity that encouraged 
his father to give him special educational advantages, which at that 
early day were purchased at great expense and inconvenience. He 
passed through a preparatory course in a classical school at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, a State long ago famous for its educational facili- 


ties, and afterwards received an appointment of cadetship in the — 


national school at West Point. And while there he was associated 
as classmate and confederate with such men as Jefferson Davis, Joseph 
E. Johnston, Albert Sidney Johnston, and Robert E. Lee, men of 
whom Southern history and Southern chivalry shall ever be justly 
proud. 

It might have been expected that by such associations and influ- 
ences he would have been tempted at once into public life; but pub- 
lic life as a matter of profession seemed to have no attractions for 
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him, and returning to his native home he devoted himself to the un- 
ostentatious calling of a planter’s life. 

And in this pursuit, which engaged but a small share of his diver- 
sified gifts, he found happiness and success, and won such con fidence 
among the business men of the day, that, in the language of one of 
his old friends—his name was good for any amount he saw fit to 
write it. 

But while yet a young man, in 1837, he was called by his fellow- 
citizens to represent them in the State Legislature, and upon his re- 
turn, as an evidence of his fidelity and worth, he was returned to the 
State Capitol as a member of the Senate, and again later in life he 
was honored with the highest gift in the keeping of his fellow-citizens 
and became their Governor. 

Considering his modest and retiring disposition, some distinguish- 
ing excellence of character, some uncommon and acknowledged gifts 
must have lifted this man above his fellows, and commended him to 
their confidence and affection. 

And as we pause a few moments to-day on our way to the final 
resting place of our honored dead, let us calculate some of those 
virtues that made him what he was. Some men are the creatures of 
circumstance, but this is the exception and not the rule. Men of 
sterling worth, are men of sterling principle, and we may expect to 
find in the character of our lamented chieftain, that which signalized 
him as one worthy of pre-eminence among his countrymen. 

Without being dogmatic, he was a man of deep and sincere con- 
viction. He thought for himself, and by sober reflection he matured 
these convictions upon which he was willing to construct his history. 
When the idea of secession began to develop into a fact, he took his 
stand in opposition to it. Having canvassed the whole subject he 
pronounced it impractical if not unwarrantable, and to the end of his 
life this conviction was unchanged, but he saw no remedy but to 
fight, and his brilliant career as a soldier bears witness of his fidelity 
to an adopted duty. 

When led on by a sense of duty he feared no enemy, spared no 
friendship, realized no difficulties, and dreaded no consequences. He 
was no disciple of utilitarianism, and scorned with an unutterable 
contempt every form of subterfuge and chicanery by which the mere 
interests of partisanship are secured. 

Not only was he a man who acted upon honest and well-matured 
conviction, but there was born in his heart the truth that ‘‘no man 
liveth unto himself.” He acknowledged that mutual dependence that 
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exists among men, out of which grow the laws of a common brother- 
hood. This made him benevolent, this made him conservative, and 
this made him public-spirited. 

There was a time when his purse was full, and it was always at the 
command of a heart that was likewise full. No man was ever turned 
from his door hungry, and his ear was the first to catch the cry of 
distress. His was a benevolence that thought of no display—a con- 
cealed liberality, which, while it aided the unfortunate, kept the mis- 
fortune a secret. 


And I reveal only another phase of his benevolent spirit when I 
say he was “conservative.” Fanaticism was not born in him, and he 
fixed himself upon that form of justice, which, while it injured none, 
blessed all. 


He was a man fitted to stand between opposing parties, and check 
the rage of party spirit set on fire by the excitement of doubtful con- 
test. In the most heated political canvass ever prosecuted in his 
county, and in which he was elected by a majority of only two votes, 
he exacted an agreement from his opponent to credit no slanderous 
or discreditable report until testified to in his own presence. Perhaps 
there was no other virtue that so distinguished him as a leader, or to 
which he was more indebted for his well merited success. It is 
remembered by some of you, how, that in your own streets he stood 
between the mob and its victim, until he concilitated the passions of 
men, and secured the triumph of law and order. 


While he was unrelenting in his consciousness, and invincible in 
the discharge of his duty, yet he was as forgiving as a mother, and 
pursued the path of conciliation down to that point at which it became 
a wrong to go further. 

But, in order to complete an estimate of him as a citizen, I must 
not fail to mention his public-spiritedness—not a spirit, indeed, that 
was the new-born offspring of sudden occasion, but that grew out of 
the fact that he considered himself a member iu the body politic, a 
joint of the great machinery that grinds out the people's progress 
and happiness ; a spirit pure in its exercise, and one that sprang from 
a combination of disinterestedness, integrity and true benevolence, 
and is the product of the formative influence of many domestic 
charities. 

Some of you can recollect how promptly he came to the rescue, 
along with Judge Stamps, Hon. J. H. Maury and others, when the 
great fire had destroyed almost the entire business part of your town, 
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and provided the means necessary to bridge over that almost fatal 
calamity. 

And before I pass from this line of remark, I would not fail to pay 
a tribute to that innate modesty that so adorned his character, and I 
had almost said achieved his greatness. He shrank from the gaze of 
men. He invariably took the lowest seat until invited to go up 
higher; and his whole life has been a beautiful commentary on that 
word of holy Scripture which says: “ He that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted.” His worth more appreciated by his fellow-citizens than 
by himself, he is by them brought forward and honored with the 
highest positions of confidence and trust that they could confer upon 
him. 

During a transfer of a portion of the army with which he was con- 
nected in Virginia, they came to a stream greatly swollen by con- 
tinued rains, and upon his arrival he was invited to join in council 
with his superior officers, concerning the situation, as there was no 
time for delay and no means of bridging the stream. Declining to 
counsel his superiors he simply requested that he be allowed to act 
at his discretion with his immediate command. The permission was 
granted, he plunged into the threatening stream with orders for his 
men to follow, and in a few moments his brigade was safely over. 
And immediately there went up a shout from the troops on the other 
side, applauding the daring but successful deed, and as soon as Gene- 
ral Humphreys discovered that he was the subject of such applause, 
he put spurs to his horse and was soon out of sight in the woodland, 
his modest spirit carrying him away. 

And likewise when he united with the church he sought an occa- 
sion that would be free from all notoriety. It seemed that he had 
heard his Master say to him, as He so often said to those who sought 
His grace when on earth, “See that thou tell it no man.” Abundant 
in good deeds—the very synonym of charity, kindness and brotherly 
love—yet he would have scorned as unworthy and distasteful the 
publication of such acts, or the assumption of any merit on account 
of them. 

But nowhere, perhaps, did he manifest so clearly his power and 
wisdom as when called to the Governorship of his State. It was a 
perilous time; the sound of arms had scarcely ceased its echo; all 
the disorganizing and demoralizing influences of war had to be met; 
a revolution had been affected. Pre-existing institutions having been 
swept away, every fortune gone, and every home in mourning, a new 
beginning must be made. From every quarter there came the in- 
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quiry, Who shall assume the leadership as we attempt to gather 
together the shattered pieces and rebuild? Where is there a man 
who can awaken hopefulness in the heart of the despairing, and at 
the same time check the heedless impetuusity of those maddened by 
defeat and restore their wrecked government to active and efficient 
service? 

The problem was solved by one of your own boys when he sug- 
gested the name of General Benj. G. Humphreys. At once all parties 
acknowleged his peculiar fitness, and as by acclamation he was made 
the custodian of the highest interests of the Commonwealth. 

And the success of his administration attests the wisdom of their 
choice. 

His wise counsels, and his conservative measures, had brought 
again the reign of peace and prosperity—until he was called to meet 
a form of reconstruction, superinduced by the United States Gov- 
ernment, which was at once unconstitutional in form, and destructive in 
tendency, and by which he was required to abandon his office, and 
give up the government. This he refused to do, regarding as sacred 
the trusts confided to his care, until at length, at the point of the bay- 
onet, he was compelled to relinquish those trusts into the hands of 
strangers. 

Leaving now civil life, in so many phases of which we find him 
conspicuous, I must speak of him as a soldier. So varied was the 
form of his genius that he was at home in any field that demanded 
his service. It cannot be expected that I should now give a detailed 
account of his military career. This part of his life I must leave 
chiefly to the pen of the historian. When he saw there was no alter- 
native but to fight, he gave himself, with all the energy and sincerity 
of his nature, to the cause of the Confederacy. He raised a com- 
pany, and became its Captain; he joined a regiment, and became its 
Colonel ; was assigned to a brigade, and became its commander. 

By nature he was singularly fitted as an official soldier. He had 
courage without impetuosity, fidelity without ambition, and firmness 
without oppression. Each soldier was his brother, and not one 
should suffer when it was in his power to furnish relief. He par- 
ticipated in nearly all the hard-fought battles of his command, com- 
ing out of one after having had two horses shot from under him, and 
with nine bullet holes through his cloak within a radius of eleven 
inches from his collar-button, and finally returned from the conflict 
bearing in his body four severe wounds, that undermined his health 
and doubtless hastened his death. 
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Other swords may be sheathed in scabbards of greater renown, but 
none in higher forms of valor and patriotism than his. 

But I must speak of him yet again as a man of God. He felt that 
his duty was but half done when he had served his fellowmen; he 
must serve his Lord and Master too, and he responded to the claims 
of religion as he responded to all other duties, in no half-hearted ser- 
vice, but in a sincere and manly way. The Bible was the book for 
him, and there he found the spirit that made him one of God’s 
noblest creatures. 

He loved the house of God; he loved the fellowship of good peo- 
ple; he loved his Saviour; and he loved to think and talk about 
that glory which through faith he was allowed to inherit. 

As a citizen, he lives in the hearts of his friends—honored in life, 
and lamented in death. 

As a legislator and ruler, his people’s praise is his monument. 
As a patriot and soldier his fame will stand immortal on the page of 
history. As a Christian he “rests from his labors and his works do 
follow him.” 





The Washington Artillery. 
ADDRESS OF COLONEL B. F. ESCHELMAN AT THEIR REUNION. 


In response to the toast, “Our Veteran Association,” to which 
Colonel Eschelman responded, he said: 


Comrades and Friends,—Twenty-one years ago, the body of men 
which has now dwindled down to what you now know as the “ Vete- 
ran Association,” left this city to gather dear experience in the tented 
field. We had admired ourselves and each other in our gay uniforms, 
had felt our jackets swell with military ardor, had played at mimic 
war—delightful sensations, the heritage of all soldiers in peace. 
What a pity they do not wear better when the mimicry stops and the 
reality begins! They did not go far with us. Take it altogether, we 
did not find war nearly as interesting as parades before our sweet- 
hearts and wives, or even as such occasions as this. I cannot attempt 
to tell you what we did find, but I hope we may be permitted to 
spend the balance of our time on the peace establishment. 

We thought we were doing our duty. It may have been an 
illusion, but nothing could have carried us through the work, 
which it is generally conceded we did grandly, if our hearts and 
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consciences had not been where we at least thought they ought to 
be. Some of us have never been able to get them in any other 
place to this day. 

Now we are a very different body of men than we were twenty- 
one years ago. We are different—oh, how different—numerically ! 
How memory rushes back to the brave fellows left in Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Georgia ! 

But we must draw a curtain over all that. 

After the war was over, the greater part of those who survived 
drifted back to New Orleans. It was not long before we found that 
many of our poor fellows, either for themselves or for their families 
left in destitution, needed help. In order to meet this want, which 
touched our hearts, we formed ourselves into the Washington Arrtil- 
lery Association. We did not intend to recommence the war, or to 
hurt anybody, but the commanding officer here at the time—I need 
not mention his name—must have been “afraid,” for he ordered us 
to disband. We obeyed as loyal citizens, but reérganized, leaving 
out the belligerent element in our name, and became the lamb-like 
Washington Benevolent Association, under which peaceful designa- 
tion we did our work quite as well. We not only did a good deal 
for the living, but went on to erect some memorial of the dead. The 
monument which you all know so well is not what the gallant fellows 
deserve, but it is the best we could do. 

Time has now closed up most of the sad gaps made by the war, 
and our work as a benevolent association is pretty near at an end, 
and so we have dropped that name and settled down into the military, 
but not dangerous title of “‘ Veteran Association.” 

And now, gentlemen of the battalion, we leave to your keeping 
the name which we have had no little pride in inscribing on the 
tablet of history, and with it, we commit in some sort our honor. 
We do not fear that you will fail to guard it well, and if, unhappily, 
you shall ever bear it in the din of battle, bring it back, if you must, 
in defeat, but never in dishonor. 


ADDRESS OF COLONEL W. M. OWEN. 


To the toast, “Our Battles, Where They Tried Us,’’ General W. 
M. Owen responded as follows : 


Mr. Chairman and Comrades,—A theme so grand, 


“Our battles, where they tried us,” 


would require a very eloquent man to reply fitly, and unfortunately 
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I am only a soldier and no speaker ; but, appreciating to the full the 
great compliment paid me by the committee of arrangements in 
selecting me to respond to such a toast, I thank you sincerely, 
and only beg of you charity to cover and make amends for my 


deficiencies. 
To “Our battles, where we were tried,’ I will gladly answer ; but, 
Mr. Chairman, let me beg your indulgence in slightly changing the 
[ lines which follow, “ Seeking the bubble reputation even at the can- 


non’s mouth.’’ To men who fought for principles, who cast their 
lives in the scale to uphold them, it went beyond such a motive as 
“seeking the bubble reputation.’’ Amend the quotation, gentlemen ; 
let it stand, “Gaining reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” and I am 
with you there. nq 

When leaving home, bearing so proudly upon our breasts the 
tiger-head of our command, with the inscription, “Try us,” little did 
we think how soon it would receive its baptism of fire, and how 
many well-fought fields would in after years attest our fidelity and 
our devotion to our motto. 

On the 18th July, 1861, the guns of the four batteries were placed 
in position upon the banks of Bull Run, and we waited with the 
he breathless interest, and varying feelings of men for the first time un- 
der fire, for the opening of the ball, tasting of 


: 
~ 





“That stern joy which warriors feel, 
In meeting foeman worthy of their steel.” 


It came at last, and the guns of the enemy, whose position could 
only be discovered by the smoke of their discharges, opened. Then 
the guns stationed at Blackburn’s Ford responded, and with all the 
steadiness of veterans, men, till then unversed in the rudiments of 
war, beat back the trained batteries of the Federal army, and by their 

skill and prowess filled with amazement not only the South, but the 
world. General Beauregard, in his report of the battle, says: “ The 
skill, the conduct and soldierly qualities of the Washington Artillery 
were all that could be desired. The officers and men engaged, won 
for their battalion a distinction, which I feel assured will never be tar- 
nished, and which will even serve to urge them and their corps to 
high endeavor.” 

The engagement of the 18th was but the prelude to the opening 
scenes upon the theatre of the war. On the 21st was fought the 
battle of Manassas, and again did the battalion do yeoman service. 

Posted upon the ridge, near the Henry House, they fought the bat- 
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teries of Ricketts and Griffin, which were finally abandoned on the 
field. It was a case very similar to the description given by the 
Duke of Wellington to a lady, who asked him at a dinner party to 
describe to her the battle of Waterloo. ‘The battle of Waterloo, 
ma'am? Why, we pommelled the French, they pommelled us, 
and we pommelled the hardest, so we gained the day.” Stonewall 
Jackson and Bee’s brigades supported and fought with our guns. 
During the heaviest of the conflict, when shell and bullet were falling 
thickest, General Beauregard and staff dashed down the line of battle, 
and reaching our position, halted and said, “ Colonel Walton, do you 
see the enemy?” “Yes.” “Then hold this position and the day is 
ours. Three cheers for Louisiana!” The boys cheered heartily, and 
“voice after voice caught up” the cheer along the line. Thus, in the 
two engagements of July 18 and 21 the trial was met and successfully. 
And now came another trial, that of life in camp; sometimes more 
irksome to the true soldier than fighting, and yet not without its 
pleasures, which, however, are perhaps enjoyed more now in retro- 
spection than was the reality at the time. 

The second company, under Rosser and Slocomb, had also won 
their spurs at Munson’s Hill and Lewinsville, under the dashing J. 
E. B. Stuart; and then came the long winter in huts on the banks 
of Bull Run. 

Meanwhile the fifth company had sprung into existence in New 
Orleans, and at Shiloh the praise and admiration of the whole 
South was theirs for gallant fighting. Their guns were heard, too, 
at Monterey, Yorktown, Farmington and Corinth. 

And our batteries in Virginia were not idle, as Mechanicsville, 
Seven Pines, Gaines’s Mill, Savage Station, Frazier’s Farm, and 
Malvern Hill, will attest. 

Leaving McClellan upon the James, after his famous “change of 
base,” the battalion marched with General Lee’s army, and at Rap- 
pahannock Station engaged the batteries of General Pope, and then 
moved forward through Thoroughfare Gap. Manassas’s great bat- 
tle, of two days’ duration, followed, resulting in the defeat and 
flight of Pope’s army, notwithstanding his vain-glorious proclama- 
tion from “ headquarters in the saddle.” The greatest compliment 
the Washington Artillery ever received was from the great Stone- 
wall, who, on this occasion, turned to General Longstreet and said: 
“General, your artillery is much superior to mine.” 

“On to Maryland!” was then the cry, and the heads of columns 
were directed to the Potomac, and the river was forded with the high 
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hope of winning peace upon the soil of that State, but, alas, at 
Sharpsburg, from “early morn till dewy eve,” we fought till 


“To the right, to the left and around, and around, 
Death whirled in its dance on the bloody ground, 
’Till God’s sunlight was quenched in fiery fight, 
And over the hosts fell brooding night.” 


It was a drawn battle—and sadly the Potomac was recrossed at 
Shepherdstown. 

The fifth Company were not idle and were heard meanwhile at 
Mumfordsville and at Perryville, Ky. 

In December, at Fredericksburg, Va., the battalions held the post 
of honor on Marye’s Hill against repeated attacks of the Federal 
troops 


“For the foe had crossed from the other side 
That day, in the face of a murderous fire 
That swept them down in its terrible ire: 
And their life-blood went to color the tide. 
The fern on the hill-sides was splashed with blood, 
And down in the corn where poppies grew, 
Were redder stains than the poppies knew; 
And crimson-dyed was the rivers’ flood.” 


Murfreesboro and Stone river followed in quick succession. 

In Virginia the four companies participated at Chancellorsville, and 
at Gettysburg, Pa., were honored by being chosen to fire the two 
signal guns that opened the great battle of July 3. 

In the West came Jackson, Miss., Chickamauga, and Missionary 
Ridge. 

In Virginia the battalion was doing brave work. 

The Russian Field Marshal Suwarrow once sent word to the Aus- 
trian Archduke Charles, “I know nothing of defensive warfare; I 
only know how to attack.’’ The Washington Artillery could not 
say they knew nothing of ‘ defensive warfare,’’ but certainly it was 
always more to their inclination to take the aggressive, and at 
Drewry’s Bluff Suwarrow’s tactics of “Stupay, Ibey’’ (“advance 
and strike”), was the order of the day, and with his army badly 
beaten, old “ Ben Butler was bottled.” 

In the west the guns of the Fifth Company were engaged at Cass- 
ville, Dallas, New Hope Church, Pine Mountain aad Kennesaw 
mountain. At the latter place fell Louisiana’s lamented Bishop, 
General Leonidas Polk. 
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And then in the east began the siege of Petersburg 


With scream of shot and burst of shell 
And bellowing of the mortars. 


In the west battles followed in quick succession. Peach Tree 
creek, siege of Atlanta, Jonesboro, Mill Creek gap, Columbia, Frank- 
lin, second Murfreesboro, Nashville, and Spanish Fort in Mobile bay, 
Alabama. 

Meanwhile, at Petersburg, in our trenches, 


We lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon, 
But— 
The enemy’s mines had crept surely in, 
And the end was coming fast. 


It was smoke and roar and powder stench, 
And weary waiting for death. 


So the men plied their hopeless war 
And knew that the end was near. 


April 2, the lines were broken. By a singular coincidence the 
Fifth Company held Spanish Fort, Mobile bay, and a detachment of 
the Washington Artillery were in Fort Gregg —the two last forts held 
by our two armies. 

Fort Gregg, a detached work south of Petersburg, was defended 
by 150 Mississippians, of Harris’s brigade, and two guns of the 
Washington Artillery, under the intrepid McElroy. The Federals, 
5,000 strong, under Gibbon, attacked, and were thrice driven back by 
our messengers of destruction and death. Again and again they 
charged, until upon this little spot, it was like unto the fire of hell, 
and amid the crashing rain of leaden missiles, severing soul from 
body, the brave little garrison was overwhelmed and taken prisoners. 
Swinton says out of 200 souls in Gregg, but thirty lived to be taken, 
and the victory cost the Federals dear, as the defendants had killed 
three to one of the assailants, and our retreat began—marching, 
starving, hopeless, yet still fighting and keeping the enemy at bay, 
till in the forenoon of April 9, our beloved commander, the glorious 
Lee, laid down his arms at Appomattox Courthouse. His simple 
words are graven on our hearts: “ Men, we have fought through the 
war together. I have done the best I could for you. My heart is 
too full to say more.” 

We all know the grand pathos of those simple words, of that 
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slight tremble in his voice, and it was no shame on our manhood 
that “something upon the soldier’s cheek washed off the stains of 
powder”; that our tears answered to those in the eyes of our grand 
old chieftain, and that we could only grasp the hand of “Uncle 
Robert” and pray, ‘God help you, General.” His last order, issued 
that day, April 9, 1865, is historical, and I will not refer to it. I will 
only say, could anything be grander ? 

Thus our battle flags were furled forever, and we bade a long fare- 
well “to all quality, pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war.” 

Thus were the five companies of the Battalion of Washington Ar- 
tillery tried, “amidst the clangor of resounding arms,’’ during the 
four years of active warfare, gaining for themselves the admiration 
not only of their own countrymen, but of the soldiers of the world— 
never lacking in spirit, energy, and courage, “stern to inflict, stub- . 
born to endure, yet smiling undaunted in the face of death.” In 
their country’s cause, and in support of principles to them sacred, 
their guidons were carried from the Susquehanna to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The guns reverberating over and beyond the hills and valleys 
of the Blue Ridge, were reéchoed by those of gallant Slocomb and 
Chalaron, in the mountains of Georgia and Tennessee. 

Scarcely had the smoke of battle curled in wreaths above the pines 
of Virginia, than our brothers in the West took up and prolonged 
the dreadful note. 

Then our guns were never quiet; now their roar is heard only 
resounding “down the corridors of time.” And with the talented 
Zariffa we say— 


“From the war-graves of Manassas, 

Fredericksburg and Malvern Hill, 

Carrick’s Ford and Massanutton, 
Fast the Shadowy Legions fill. 

From the far off Rappahannock, 
From the red fields of Cross Keys, 

Gettysburg—the Wildernesses— 
From defeat and victories. 


“Tired trooper—-weary marcher— 
Grim and sturdy cannoneer— 
Veteran gray, and slender stripling,” 


All shall ever be unforgotten by us. The names and gallant deeds 
of our fallen comrades shall live forever in our memories and upon 
the records of the battalion. 

And now a few words to the present organization of the Wash- 
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ington Artillery. You see around you men who have been in the 
fore-front of battle; you see the father of the command, Colonel 
Walton, who has devoted a life to the service and welfare of the 
Washington Artillery. To whose tact, coolness and decision, the 
battalion owes much. His superior qualities as a commanding offi- 
cer, and as a diplomat, have done much both zz war and in peace 
to keep the battalion intact, and to preserve our esprit de corps. 
And with such men as Eschleman, Richardson, Hero, Bayne, 
Dupuy, Kursheedt, McElroy, O’Brien, Fuqua, De Russey, Holmes, 
Palfrey, Leverich, and our whole host of veterans, the command will 
not lack backers and advisors for the future. And in the words of 
Coleridge, when 
“These good knights are dust, 
And their good swords are rust; 
Their souls with God, we trust,” 


they will leave you a precious legacy, of which-you should be 
proud. Preserve it carefully without blemish, for it is purified by 
the blood of brave men; and should your country need you in 
case of foreign war, stand manfully by your country’s flag, and 
this your ancient device, “ Try us.’ 

Show the world that the courage and honor of the Washington 
Artillery live forever. For until our eyes grow dim, this 7iger’s 
Head will serve to strengthen in us our memories and associations of 
the past. And to our children it will speak most eloquently of the 
past battles of their sires, of our struggles, of our victories and our 
defeats, of our living and of our gallant dead. Our cross of honor it 
shall be unto the great “ Resurrection Morn.” And 


“ When the long years have rolled slowly away 
Even to the dawn of Earth’s funeral day, 
When at the Archangel’s trumpet and tread 
Rise up the faces and forms of the dead, 
When the great world its last judgment awaits, 
When the blue sky shall swing open its gates, 
And one long column march silently through, 
Past the Great Captain for final review; 
Then for the blood that has flowed for the right, 
Crowns shall spring upward, untarnished and bright: 
Then the glad ear of the war-martyr’s son 
Proudly shall hear the glad tidings, “Well done!” 


And with Schiller, we conclude: 


“ Brothers, God grant, when this life is o’er, 
In the life to come we may meet once more.” 








. 




















- 
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A Reminiscence of the Christmas of 1861. 


By W. F. SHIPPeEy. 


It was Christmas day in the year 1861. A party of officers and 
soldiers of the old First Virginia Cavalry, then encamped near Bull 
Run, had assembled to celebrate the day at Stuart’s Tavern, on the 
Little River Turnpike. The party was composed of Captain Jas. H. 
Drake, Captain Irving, Lieutenant Larrick, Dave and Gash Drake, 
Wm. Guy, Wm. Meade, and the writer of this; if there were others 
I cannot, at this distant day, recall their names. The day was “cold 
and‘dark and dreary,’’ but the bright fire from the old fashioned 
fire-place, shining upon the polished and-irons, sanded floor and 
cheerful faces of “ mine host” and his guests in their gray uniforms 
and their burnished side arms leaning conveniently in the corners of 
the room, gave an air of comfort and snugness to the scene which 
contrasted favorably with the out-door gloom, and gave something 
like a home feeling to the soldiers who, for several months, had 
known nothing better than a fly-tent, or a cross-roads bivouac. 

Our horses were picketed at the front fence, ready to mount and 
away should any foraging party of the enemy happen along and dis- 
turb us in our festivities, but we trusted to the inclemency of the 
weather and proximity of our infantry pickets, to prevent any such 
interruption, but the rule of our lives in the front under “Jeb” Stu- 
art, was vigilance, and on this occasion it was not relaxed. 

With song and jest and story interspersed with occasional libation 
to the Shrine of Bacchus, (represented by a large bowl of punch and 
an egg-nog on the center-table,) the hours passed merrily away 
while the landlord busied himself with preparations for dinner, and 
the odor of roast turkey and other good things from the kitchen, 
sharpened ‘the already keen appetites of the hungry soldiers—such 
appetites as we had twenty years ago. 

In the midst of this scene of enjoyment, a “solitary horseman” 
rode up to the house, dismounted and entered—a tall soldierly look- 
ing man, in uniform of a Captain of Infantry. Seeing that we were 
a private party and believing himself to be an intruder, he was 
about to beat a retreat, but we pressed him to join us, and after 
some hesitation he consented to do so. He introduced himself as 
Captain Atkins, of Wheat’s battalion, and told us that the battalion 
was on picket duty, and he on the grand round, and had come 
out of his way to warm himself by the hospitable fireside of the 
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tavern. Learning from him that Major Wheat was on the line, 
Meade and I started off in search of him. We found him at his 
headquarters, a fly under a tree, at the cross road, and it re- 
quired no great deal of eloquence to induce him to join our din- 
ner-party, for the Major was one of those whole souls that would 
never hesitate to exchange a mud-hule and camp-fare for a cheer- 
ful fireside, boon companions, and a good dinner, when his duty 
did not forbid it, as willingly as he would the reverse, when the long 
roll sounded, or the call was—duty. Of a genial disposition, 
graceful manners, and air of savoir faire, mingled with a certain 
amount of recklessness, and a lover of good things, he was at once 
installed, by virtue of military precedence and age, the ruler of 
the feast. 

In fancy I can see the happy faces that gathered around the 
table and responded to the toast, “Our Dixie Land.’’ Alas! ere 
another Christmas had come around some of them had paid the 
soldier’s debt—friends were scattered, and other scenes were being 
enacted. For us there was but one Christmas of the four we spent 
in service at “ Stuart’s tavern;’’ and of those who answered to the 
roll-call that day, how many could now answer “Here! The gal- 
lant Wheat fell in the battle of Cold Harbor in June, 1862; Colonel 
Drake fell at the head of the Old First, at Falling Waters, on the 
retreat from Gettysburg. The others did their part, and some “laid 
their heads upon the lap of earth,’’ to fame unknown, and in other 
commands, but under one flag bore the brunt of the Virginia 
campaigns. 

The memory of those days seems like a beautiful dream—seen 
through the mists of the rolling years. We were boys then, fired 
with enthusiasm and ardor in the cause we loved so much. The 
dark side of war had not dimmed the halo that invested all things 
with a beautiful romance. Up to that time we had known no 
such word as defeat. The victories of Bull Run and Manassas, 
and several small cavalry fights, had given us a prestige, and we 
gloried in our colors and our chief. The cypress had not become 
so entwined with the laurel as to dim the lustre of our chaplets, and 
cause us to mingle tears with our songs of triumph; and “ victory” 
was the watchword of those who followed the feather of Stuart. 

The dinner passed pleasantly without interruption, and the stars 
had “set their sentinel watch in the sky” when we parted and made 
our way back to camp, filled with enthusiasm, turkey, and punch, to 
say nothing of egg-nog, oysters, and many other delicacies provided 
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by our host. Indeed, so happy were we, that we found some diffi- 
culty in getting back to camp, though the road was plain, and there 
were few paths in the country around Manassas unknown to Stuart’s 
Cavalry. They had learned them all, as the infantry would say, in 
“buttermilk ranging.” 

I do not know that this will meet the eye of any of those who met 
at Stuart’s Tavern that Christmas day, or even that any of them sur- 
vive the storms of twenty years; but should it do so, I feel assured 
that they will recall with pleasure this little episode in our camp life, 
and sigh to think of the days that can come no more, and of the 
comrades who will meet no more, who counted it happiness to en- 
dure fatigue, hardships, and privations in the cause we loved, and 
under the man we loved as only soldiers can love such a leader as 
the glorious “Jeb” Stuart. 


Laying the Corner Stone of the Monument Tomb of the Army of 
Tennessee Association, New Orleans. 


At Metairie Cemetary, on the evening of April 6th, 1883, this 
association of veterans, in the presence of a large crowd, and with 
very impressive ceremonies, led by comrade Judge Walter H. 
Rogers, laid the corner stone of their monument tomb, which is to be 
surmounted by a statue of General Albert Sidney Johnston. We re- 
gret that the pressure upon our pages forbids a full report of the 
ceremonies, or of the splendid banquet which followed that night; but 
we take great pleasure in giving the admirable address of Hon. C. E. 
Hooker, whose empty sleeve was mute eloquence, and the ringing 
little speech of President Davis, whose eloquent utterances never fail 
to create a thrill in the heart of every true Confederate, and a howl 
among the “invisible in war and invincible in peace” patriots, who 
are ever ready to heap abuse on this noble representative of our 
cause. 

ADDRESS OF HON. C. E. HOOKER, OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Army of Tennessee : 

Honored by your selection to deliver the address on the 
life and character of General Albert Sidney Johnston on this memora- 
ble occasion, when in love, gratitude and reverence, you, of Louisiana, 
have asssembled to lay the corner-stone of our Confederate tomb 

2 
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and his equestrian statue, with ardent sympathizers all over the land 
he loved so well and for which he laid down his life, I approach the 
discharge of the trust you have confided me—for trust I regard it 
—with unfeigned diffidence in my capacity to discharge it. 

I feel assured I shall escape the charge of affecting a modesty not 
truthfully and sincerely felt, when I say, for reasons too obvious to 
be mentioned, that I would have preferred the selection of one more 
intimate with his personal and private life, and more nearly con- 
nected with him in his military operations ; but while yielding to many 
I could name in this regard, I could to none in my love and admiration 
for his civic and public virtues—a love and admiration which has 
been quickened and intensified with the brief study and examination 
I have made since I received the invitation of your chairman, and 
my old friend and comrade in arms, Judge Rogers, to be with you 
on this occasion. I beg further, by way of preface, in treating of the 
typical soldier of the Tennessee Army, to say I am largely indebted 
for facts, circumstances and history embodied in the address to two 
persons holding the closest and most intimate relations with General 
Johnston during his entire life—I mean ex-President Davis, and his 
son and truthful biographer, Colonel Wm. Preston Johnston. It has 
been thought, and perhaps said, by some that the natural filial affec- 
tion borne by his biographer for the subject of which he treated 
would in a measure disqualify him for the discharge of this duty faith- 
fully. But it must be remembered that if the biographer inherited 
the capacity to love, honor and reverence his great subject, he at the 
same time inherited shat fidelity to truth, that love of justice, that 
lofty sense of honor, which was the legitimate inheritance of such a 
son from such a sire. I may be permitted to say to the young men 
of Louisiana, who are before me to-day, as I said to my own son, 
when I placed this biography in his hand, and bade him read and 
study it, that it presents a portraiture of civic virtues and public 
honor that all may take pattern after. 

Albert Sidney Johnston was born on the 2d of February, 1803, in 
the village of Washington, Mason county, Ky. He was the youngest 
son of Dr. Johnston, a physician, and one of the early settlers of that 
town. After the loss of his first wife, Dr. Johnston married Abigail 
Harris, the daughter of Edward Harris, who was an old citizen and 
a soldier of the war of the revolution. From this marriage sprang 
six children—three daughters and three sons—of whom Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, the subject of this address, was the youngest son. 
General Johnston inherited from his father that solid judgment, 
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powers of self-control, and rare equipose of mind which so distin- 
guished him in after life, whether in prosperity or adversity. From 
his mother, who died early in life, and who is described “as a woman 
of handsome person, fine intellect, and sterling worth,” he may well 
be supposed to have inherited those softer traits of character which 
made his hearthstone a happy one, and charmed the home circle and 
the friends who gathered around it. 

At fifteen years of age he was sent to a school in Western Vir- 
ginia, and afterward to Transylvania, where he conceived the idea of 
entering the United States navy. But his father discouraged him 
from this enterprise and sent him in 181g on a visit to his elder 
brother, Josiah Stoddard Johnston, who, with his other elder broth- 
ers, had moved to Rapides parish, in the State of Louisiana. His 
elder brother, Josiah Stoddard Johnston, had already become a dis- 
tinguished citizen in this State, subsequently its representative in 
Congress and United States Senator. He became a second father to 
his young brother, and his sound judgment and affectionate love did 
much to shape and fashion the future life of the subject of this ad- 
dress. During the winter passed with his elder brother in Louisiana 
he was dissuaded from his purpose to enter the navy and prevailed 
upon to return to Transylvania University, where he prosecuted his 
studies with his accustomed vigor and energy, and on leaving the 
University, in 1822, was appointed by his elder brother, Josiah S. 
Johnston, then a member of Congress, from Louisiana, a cadet in the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. He won the respect 
and love of professars and class-mates at West Point. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis says of him at this period of his life: “ He was Sergeant- 
Major, and afterward was selected by the commandant for the Adju- 
tancy. then the most esteemed office in the corps. He was not a 
hard student, though a fair one. His quickness supplied the defect. 
He did not have an enemy in the corps or an unkind feeling to any 
one, though he was select in his associates.” He graduated at the 
Military Academy in June, 1826, and was assigned to the Second In- 
fantry, with the rank of brevet Second Lieutenant, to take date from 
July 1, 1826, and furloughed until November 1. He had as his com- 
panions and friends at the Academy such men as Leonidas Polk, of 
Tennessee, subsequently Bishop of Louisiana and a Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral in the Confederate service, who was his room-mate and intimate 
friend. Robert Anderson, afterward famous for his defense of Fort 
Sumter ; William Bickley, his fellow-townsman ; Daniel S. Donelson, 
of Tennessee, a distinguished Brigadier-General in the Confederate 
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army; Berrien, of Georgia; the veteran Maynadier Bradford, a 
grandson of the first printer in Kentucky; Lucien Bibb, son of the 
Hon. George M. Bibb, and Mr. Jefferson Davis. Speaking of this 
brilliant coterie of young men, who became his fast friends for life, 
his biographer remarks: “It was a society of young, ardent, and 
generous spirits, in which prevailed general good feeling and little 
bitterness—a generation of brave spirits, steadfast and reflective, but 
beyond comparison ardent and generous.” 

Lieutenant Johnston was subsequently assigned to duty at Jefferson 
Barracks, a short distance above St. Louis, on the Mississippi river, 
having been commissioned by John Quincy Adams, then President, 
as Second Lieutenant of the Sixth regiment of infantry, then regarded 
as the “crack” regiment of the army, under the command of 
Brigadier General Henry Atkinson. He reported for duty on the 
first of June. 

Lieutenant Johnston’s first military service was performed in the 
expedition sent from Prairie-du-Chien, on the 29th of August, 
to compel the Winnebagoes to make reparation for outrages com- 
mitted on the whites. 

He came for the first time in conflict with the red man of the forest, 
and saw the best specimen in the large and well-built Winnebagoes, 
then comparatively savage, but now the most peaceable and thriving 
of the semi-civilized tribes. Red Bird, Le Soleil, and the son and 
son-in-law of Red Bird were surrendered as the guilty parties, to 
make reparation for their people. General Johnston was greatly im- 
pressed with the magnificent physique and splendid bearing of Red 
Bird, and in a letter to his friend Bickley, describing the movement 
of troops to preserve peace on the Northwestern frontier, he says of 
him: “I must confess that I consider Red Bird one of the noblest and 
most dignified men I ever saw. When he gave himself up he was 
dressed after the manner of the sons of the Missouri, in a perfectly 
white hunting shirt of deer skin, and leggins and moccasins of the 
same, with an elegant head-dress of feathers. He held a white flag 
in his right hand and a beautifully ornamented pipe in the other. 
He said: ‘I have offended. I sacrifice myself to save my country.’” 

In 1828, Lieutenant Johnston was selected as Adjutant of his regi- 
ment by Brigadier General Henry Atkinson. The Colonel com- 
manding, Colonel T. L. Alexander, who joined the regiment in 1830 
says of him at this time: “ Possessing in an extraordinary degree the 
confidence, esteem and admiration of the whole regiment, he was the 
very beau ideal of a soldier and an officer.” Peace prevailed until 
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the breaking out of the Black Hawk war in 1832. In this war the 
Sixth regiment took an active part, and the careful memoranda or 
journal, kept daily by Lieutenant Johnston, forms the data mainly 
from which the history of this Indian war has been written. After a 
series of skirmishes and engagements, the Black Hawk war was ter- 
minated by a decisive engagement at the battle of Beras, so called 
from a stream near by, by which the power of the British band, under 
Black Hawk, was broken and the band dispersed, the remnant seek- 
ing refuge beyond the Mississippi. 

General Johnston was married on January 20, 1829, to Miss Hen- 
rietta Preston, the daughter and eldest child of Major William Pres- 
ton, a member of the Virginia family of that name, and an officer of 
Wayne’s army, who had resigned and settled in Louisville, Ky. 

General Johnston remained at Jefferson Barracks until the break- 
ing out of the Black Hawk war, and at its close he returned to Louis- 
ville, and thence to New Orleans for the benefit of his wife’s health. 
While in New Orleans he took with great reluctance the step which 
he thought duty demanded (and he was ever governed by duty) to 
the loved companion of his life; and on the 24th of April, 1834, sent in 
his resignation of his commission as second lieutenant in the United 
States Army. Returning from New Orleans after his resignation 
from the army, he devoted himself to the care of his invalid wife, 
making with her the tour of the Virginia Springs, thence to Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, consulting the highest medical skill with the hope 
to save the life of the noble woman who had been to him the light of 
his life and the joy of his household; but all his love and care was in 
vain. She died on the 12th of August, 1835, at the house of Mrs. 
Hancock, the daughter of Dr. Davidson In a letter written in after 
years by this good lady to his son and biographer, among other in- 
teresting incidents and characteristics, she narrates one incident which 
gives the keynote to the life and character of General Johnston. 
She says of him: “In the smallest as in the greatest affairs of his life, 
he took time to deliberate before acting. I was struck with an obser- 
vation of his (which goes to prove this) when I remarked that 
he took a long while to write a letter; he said, ‘yes;’ ‘I do, for 
I never put on paper what I am not willing to answer for with 
my life.” After the death of his wife, Mr. Johnston remained 
quietly on his farm, interrupted by an occasional visit to his family 
connections in Louisville, Ky., until the breaking out of the Texas 
revolution. When by joint resolution the Congress of the United 
States acknowledged the independence of Texas, he offered his heart 
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and his sword to her cause. A brief description of his personnel at 
this period of life, taken from his faithful and loving biographer, may 
not be uninteresting. He pictures him “with brown hair clustering 
over a noble forehead, and from under heavy brows his deep-set, but 
clear, steady eyes looked straight at you with a regard kind and sincere, 
yet penetrating. With those eyes upon him any man would have 
scrupled to tell a lie. In repose his eyes were as blue as the sky, but 
in excitement they flashed to a steel gray and exerted a wonderful 
power over men. He was six feet and an inch in height, weighed 
180 pounds, straight as an arrow, with broad, square shoulders and a 
massive chest. He was strong and active, but his endurance and vital 
power seemed the result rather of nervous than of muscular energy, 
and drew their exhaustless resources from the mind rather than the 
body. His bearing was essentially military and dignified rather 
than graceful, and his movements were prompt, but easy and firm. 
He was, indeed, in appearance a model for the soldier.” 

Leaving Louisville, Mr. Johnston proceeded to New Orleans and 
thence to Alexandria, La. After tarrying a few days with his brother, 
Judge Johnston, who resided at Alexandria, he proceeded, on horse- 
back, in company with Leonard Gives and brother, and Major 
Bynum, of Rapides, La., to the camp of the defenders. Here he found 
an army of men composed of every character, without discipline or 
order, and whom Santa Anna had characterized as the “ Tumultuario” 
of the Mississippi Valley. When Mr. Johnston reached the Texan 
army,then under the command of General Thomas J. Rusk, though he 
bore letters of introduction from his old commander, General Atkinson 
of the Fifth infantry, and other distinguished persons in the States, he, 
with his instinctive dread of being an “office seeker,” quietly volun- 
teered in the little squadron of horse, from seventy to a hundred 
strong. General Rusk’s attention was drawn to him, says Mr. 
Davis, “by his bearing as a soldier and the way he sat his horse; 
and calling on him, after a brief interview, tendered him the posi- 
tion of Adjutant of the army. On the same day (fifth of August) 
on which General Rusk appointed him Adjutant of the army, with 
the rank of Colonel, President Burnett appointed him a Colonel 
in the regular army, and assigned him to the post of Adjutant- 
General of the republic. President Sam Houston about the same 
time sent him a commission as aid-de-camp, with the rank of 
Major. He at once entered on the task of organizing and dis- 
ciplining the army. This was partially accomplished, when, on 
the 17th of September, 1836, he was summoned by the Hon. John 
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A. Wharton, then Secretary of War, to the capital, to discharge the 
duties of his office there. Proceeding to New Orleans, in the interest 
of the Texan government, he was notified by President Sam Houston 
that he was placed in nomination as Brigadier-General of the army, 
and he proceeded to Texas and took command of her army. 

When General Johnston assumed command of the army, a hostile 
meeting was forced upon him by his second in command, General 
Felix Houston, who claimed that he had been unjustly and unfairly 
overslaughed by his appointment as General in command. General 
Johnston was seriously (and it was at first thought mortally) wounded 
at the fifth fire. Though suffering great physical pain, he continued 
in command of the army, effecting the organization of the army and 
its thorough discipline, until worn down with fatigue and suffering he 
was warned by his physicians that rest alone could restore him to his 
accustomed vigorous health, and on the seventh of May he turned 
over the command of the army to Colonel Rogers. General John- 
ston repaired to New Orleans, and consulting eminent physicians, 
who insisted on absolute rest as the only remedy; and on the 27th 
of June he wrote to the Secretary of War tendering his resignation, 
which was declined. In December, his health having sufficiently im- 
proved, he returned to Texas. In 1838 Mirabeau B.,Lamar was 
elected President, and David G. Burnet Vice President, and on the 22d 
of December, after their installation, General Johnston was appointed 
Secretary of War, a position which he filed with distinguished ability 
until 1840, when he resigned. After his resignation he repaired to 
his plantation in Brazoria county, Texas, and was made happy by the 
admission of Texas, in 1845, to a place as one of the independent and 
sovereign States of the American Union. 

On the admission of Texas into the Union, General Z. Taylor was 
ordered to the Rio Grande to protect our western frontier from the 
threatened invasion of the Mexicans. The Mexicans began the con- 
test by an attack on Fort Brown, where Major Brown was killed. 
But the fort held out until succor came. On May 8th the forces 
under General Taylor,.returning from Point Isabel, encountered the 
Mexicans, led by General Ampudia, on the plain of Palo Alto and 
defeated them, with a loss of nine killed and forty-four wounded men. 
The loss of the Mexicans, 600 men. On the next day, the goth, was 
fought the battle of Resaca de la Palma, when 6,000 Mexicans were 
defeated with a loss of 1.000 men. American loss, 110. Under the 
call for volunteers, General Johnston was made, by election, Colonel 
commanding the First Regiment of Texans, and repaired at once on 
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horseback, there being no other mode of conveyance, and arrived at 
Point Isabel too late to participate in the battles of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma. General Johnston had taken great pride and 
pleasure in the drill and discipline of his regiment, and General 
Taylor gave him the advance position in the march on Monterey. 
General Johnston was destined to see his hard labor of months 
thrown away, for on leaving it to a vote as to whether they would 
reénlist, a majority decided against reénlistment. This disbandment 
was under the construction of the War Department. General Taylor, 
after the disbandment of General Johnston’s regiment, appointed him 
inspector general of the field division of volunteers, under Major 
General Butler, which he accepted, desirous as he was to participate 
in the campaign then opening. General Johnston in describing the 
attack made by Generals Worth and Twiggs, and the gallant charge 
made by the Tennesseeans and Mississippians, proceeds to speak of 
that portion of the field occupied by the Ohio regiment under Colonel 
Mitchell. Hesays: “Colonel Mitchell’s Ohio regiment entered the 
town more to the right, and attacked the works with great 
courage and spirit. But here was concentrated the fire of all the 
enemy’s works. From this point, or a little in the rear, the 
regulars had been forced back, with great loss of officers and 
men. Having been ordered to retire, the Ohio regiment did so 
in tolerably good order. As it debouched from the streets of 
the city, believing that it was routed, the Lancers of the enemy 
charged the Ohio regiment; but it had none of the vim of an Amer- 
ican charge, and was easily repulsed with some loss to them.” 
This was a letter written to his son and biographer, but not even 
here, in the intimacy of his correspondence with one so near and 
close to him, does he say one word of his own share in this memo- 
rable part of the battle, in reforming the Ohio regiment in the corn- 
field, and sheltering it in good order behind the wall of the chaparal 
(like a stone fence), and gallantly and successfully repelling the 
charge of the Lancers. It was left for one afterward his foe and 
opponent on a wider arena of battle to do justice to his coolness and 
bravery, and the testimony is all the more grateful because it is the 
tribute of one great and large-hearted soldier to another. General 
(then Captain) Joe Hooker, afterward distinguished as the fighting 
general of the Federal army in the civil war, thus describes the action 
of General Johnston, and his coolness and power of control in arrest- 
ing the rapid withdrawal of the Ohio regiment across the cornfield, 
in full range of the enemy’s guns, and reforming it under the chap- 
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paral wall and successfully repulsing the charge of the Mexican Lan- 
cers. Ina letter addressed to his son, since the close of the civil war, 
General Hooker says: “It was all the work of a few moments, but . 
was long enough to satisfy me of the character of your father. It 
was through his agency mainly that our division was saved from a 
cruel slaughter, and the effect on the part of the army serving on 
that side of the town would have been almost, if not quite, 
irreparable. The coolness and magnificent presence your father dis- 
played on the field, brief as it was, left an impression on my mind 
that I have never forgotten. They prepared me for the stirring ac- 
counts related by his companions on the Utah campaign, and for his 
almost god-like deeds on the field on which he fell, at Shiloh.” Thus 
without a command, his cool, clear head and brave heart and single 
arm, ever seeking the post of danger and the point of duty, did 
more perhaps than any other one single man to secure the triumph 
of the American arms. During the assault General Johnston was at- 
tached to Hamer’s brigade of Butler’s division. Remaining with 
Colonel Mitchell’s First Ohio regiment, he was near that officer when 
he fell wounded in the streets of Monterey. General Butler was 
wounded at the same point. General Johnston’s horse was thrice 
wounded; but, though he was a conspicuous mark for the enemy’s 
sharp-shooters, he would not dismount, when all the officers around 
him were dismounted or disabled. Generals Taylor and Butler 
passed the highest encomiums on the efficiency and gallantry of 
General Johnston at the battle of Monterey and on the march, and 
united in recommending him for the position of Brigadier-General. 
Such appointment was not made, and General Johnston retired to his 
farm in Brazoria county, Texas. When General Taylor was elected 
President of the United States, he appointed General Johnston, in 
December, 1849, pay-master in the army of the United States, with 
the rank of Colonel. Although he would have preferred an appoint- 
ment in the line, he did not decline, as it was in the line of his pro- 
fession, and for which he had been educated. He was assigned to 
duty in the Department of Texas and the West. 

One who knew him well while in command of the Department of 
Texas, as Colonel of cavalry, says of him, and of his future great 
Commander, then occupying the place of second in rank: “In the 
course of an eventful life and extensive travel, I have come in contact 
with many of the historic personages of the day; and yet, I scruple 
not to say, that of them all, but ¢Avee, to my thinking, would stand 
the test of the most rigid scrutiny. Of these, by a singular coinci- 
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dence the Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel of a cavalry regiment in 
the United States army—afterward respectively the ranking officers 
of a hostile army—Albert Sidney Johnston and Robert E. Lee were 
two. The third was Mr. Calhoun. No time-serving or self-seeking 
entered into their calculations. Self-abnegation, at the bidding of 
duty, was the rule of their lives. Could our much-maligned section 
lay no further claim to the consideration of mankind, the fact that it 
produced, almost in the same generation, such a triumvirate, typical 
of their people, is enough to place it among the foremost nations of 
the earth in the realm of thought, patriotism and knightly grace.” 

By the treaty of 1848 the Territory of Utah was ceded to the 
United States. Some of the Federal judges sent to the Territory 
were murdered, and others were driven from the Territory. General 
Johnston was put in command of the troops sent to restore order in 
the Territory. He arrived at Fort Leavenworth on the 11th of 
September, and by the 17th of the same month was on the road to 
Salt Lake City, his command acting as an escort to the civil officers 
sent to said Territory. His march was through ice and snow; the 
severity of the climate was such that nearly all his animals perished. 
But he proceeded on through every obstacle, and marching on foot 
at the head of his troops, by firmness and a proper display of his 
force, he restored peace and order to the Territory. This was his 
last military duty until the breaking out of the civil war, which found 
him in command in California. When Texas, his adopted State, 
cast her fortunes with the Confederacy, General Johnston resigned 
his command intact and with good faith to the government he served, 
and set out on horseback to Richmond, Va., and offered his services 
to the Confederacy. General Johnston’s services were eagerly ac- 
cepted by President Davis, his companion in his academic career and 
his comrade in arms, who knew his full worth. He was made a 
Brigadier-General by order bearing date September 10, 1861, and as- 
signed to Department No. 2, embracing the States of Tennessee and 
Arkansas, and that part of Mississippi west of the New Orleans, 
Jackson and Great Northern and Central Railroads ; also the military 
operations in Kentucky, Kansas and the Indian Territory—a com- 
mand imperiel in its extent and with unlimited military discretion. 
His biographer well remarks: “He lacked nothing except men and 
munitions of war, and the means of obtaining them.” ‘ His army 
had to be enlisted before it could be led.” 

General Johnston arrived at Nashville on September 14, 1861, and, 
acting with his accustomed promptitude of action, notified the Presi- 
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dent by letter on the 16th of the same month: “I design, to-morrow, 
to take possession of Bowling Green with 5,000 troops.” These 
troops were under command of General S. B. Buckner, who had at 
his instance been made Brigadier-General. General Zollikoffer was 
ordered with 4,000 troops to advance and take up his position at the 
Cumberland Gap. General Leonidas Pork was already in command 
of the left wing of the army at Columbus, Ky. General Johnston 
made his headquarters at Bowling Green, the centre of his extended 
command, stretching from Cumberland Gap along the Barren river, 
to the Mississippi, on the left. : 

General Johnston had an available force to defend this entire line 
of only about 19,000 men. There was opposed to him, under the 
ablest leaders of the Union, General Anderson, his early friend at 
West Point; General Grant, who had seized Paducah, Ky.; General 
W. T. Sherman, General Thomas and General Wm. Nelson, aggre- 
gating a force of 34,000 volunteers. 

General Johnston, by exaggerating his force and a skillful disposi- 
tion of it, held against fearful odds this extended line for months, 
until the fall of Forts Donelson and Henry necessitated the removal 
of his army further south to protect the valley of the Mississippi. 
Bowling Green had to be evacuate@ and Nashville left unprotected— 
Nashville and the State of Tennessee. It was at this time that 
General Johnston was subjected to that which wounded his sensitive 
nature to the quick. The public, uninformed as to his real force, 
thinking it as large as he had been glad to impress the enemy it was, 
ignorant of the fearful want of arms an ammunition, they blamed him 
for leaving Nashville and Tennessee unguarded, and the Confederate 
delegation in Congress, save one man, marched in a body to the Presi- 
dent, led by Gustavus A. Henry, and demanded his removal, and that 
a General should be appointed to defend their homes and firesides. 
Mr. Davis listened to the appeal with downcast eyes and saddened 
heart, knowing well the worth and soldierly qualities of him of whom 
they spoke. He raised his eyes and replied to them: “ If Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston is not a General, the Confederacy has none to give 
you.” By forced marches, his number diminished by disease, he 
effected a juncture with General Beauregard at Corinth, Miss.,and on 
the 6th day of April, 1862, twenty-one years ago, fought the last and 
greatest battle of his life, and laid down that life for the cause to 
which he had given his heart and his sword. I will not attempt 
to go into the details of this great battle. General Beaure- 
gard says, in his report: “The remnant of the enemy’s army 
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had been driven into utter disurder to the immediate vicinity of 
Pittsburg Landing, under the heavy guns of the iron-clad gunboats. 
Like an Alpine avalanche, our troops moved forward, despite the 
determined resistance of the enemy, and at 6 P. M. we were in pos- 
session of all his encampments between Owl and Lick Creeks but 
one, nearly all of his field artillery, thirty flags, colors and standards, 
over three thousand prisoners, including a division commander (Gen- 
eral Prentiss), several brigade commanders, thousands of small arms, 
an immense supply of subsistance, forage and munitions of war—all 
the substantial fruits of a complete victory.” The last great charge 
was finally made. Says his biographer: “General Johnston had 
passed through the ordeal seemingly unhurt. His noble horse was 
shot in four places. His clothes were pierced by missiles. His boot 
soles were cut and torn by a minnie ball. At this moment Governor 
Harris (of Tennessee, now United States Senator) rode up elated 
with his own success, and the vindication of his Tennesseeans. In 
the meantime the retreating Federal soldiers kept up a fierce dis- 
charge of firearms, and delivered volley after volley as they retreated 
on their last line, and to the shelter of the gunboats. By the chance 
of war, a minnie ball from one of these did the work. As General 
Johnston sat there on horseback, knowing that he had crushed in the 
arch which had so long resisted the pressure of his forces, and wait- 
ing until they could collect sufficiently to give the final stroke, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound. It came flying in a moment of victory and 
triumph from a foe. It smote him at the very instant he felt the full 
conviction that the day was won.” 

Thus fell Albert Sidney Johnston. The records of war show no 
more knightly warrior. He combined science, skill, daring coolness, 
resolution, experience and all other characteristics and elements which 
go to make up a great leader. It was said of him by his great civic 
chieftain, when he saw him on the field of Monterey: “In combat 
he had the most inspiring presence I ever saw.” Well may his great 
leader and captain, who led the Confederates as military chieftain, 
have said: ‘‘When Albert Sidney Johnston fell at Shiloh the right 
arm of the Confederacy perished.” I will not close this brief eulogy 
of the life and character of Albert Sidney Johnston, which it is 
temerity to attempt to embody in an address of ordinary length, 
without putting on record the eloquent and touching tribute paid to 
his memory by my friend, General Wharton J. Green, of North Car- 
olina—himself a distinguished officer in the Confederate service and 
Congressman-elect from the Fayetteville District of North Carolina: 
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“Portray him as he was—great, single-minded and simple. He 
was the devotee of duty, but softened its asperities to others. His 
was a Character with but few counterparts in ancient or modern story. 

“Talleyrand’s saying, ‘No man is a hero to his valet,’ is true in the 
main. Johnston would have been a hero to his very shadow. Those 
who knew him best admired him most. His peerless, blameless life 
was long enough tor glory, and but one brief day too short for 
liberty. One hour more for him in the saddle, and the Confederate 
States would (in all probability) have taken their place at the council 
board of the nations of the earth.” 

You, gentlemen, have determined that the equestrian statue of 
Albert Sidney Johnston shall surmount and ornament the tomb 
erected to the Confederate dead. You thus transmit his image to 
coming generations as he loved best to be in life—a warrior who sat 
his noble steed so firmly, and yet so gracefully, as to make it part and 
parcel of himself. With his death this brief and imperfect eulogy of 
a typical Confederate soldier and officer ends, and laying manuscript 
aside, I turn to pay brief but heartfelt homage to the boys who wore 
the ragged gray jacket of the Confederacy, and whose steadfast and 
stubborn bravery forged the epaulettes that graced the shoulders and 
marked the rank of their great leaders. 

In response to enthusiastic and continued calls from the vast crowd, 
President Davis came forward, and as soon as the deafening cheers 
with which he was received had subsided, spoke in substance as fol- 
lows : 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT DAVIS. 


You have heard the eloquent orator just speak of Albert Sidney 
Johnston, an orator whose eloquence is intensified by his sleeveless 
arm, and I can add but little to what has already been said. It was 
from Louisiana that Albert Sidney Johnston received his first com- 
mission in the army; and there is no State so appropriate as Louis- 
iana, and no city so appropriate as New Orleans for a monument to 
his memory; here, among the people who followed the fortunes of 
the Confederacy with such devotion. I knew him well. He imme- 
diately preceded me to the United States Military Academy, and 
when I came there he received me as an elder brother might do. 
Together we served on the Indian frontier, together we served in 
Mexico. I have seen him in the most trying situations, and I never 
saw a man whose mind worked so quickly, whose voice was so calm, 
whose purpose was so fixed, and whose bearing was so great. Phy- 
sically grand, intellectually great, morally sublime, his life was de- 
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voted to duty. Indeed, in the conscientious discharge of that duty 
he died upon the field of Shiloh in a moment of victory, when I 
firmly believe had he lived but half an hour longer, Grant would have 
been a prisoner. I loved him so that I dare not trust myself to speak 
of him as my heart would prompt me. AsI have said on another 
occasion, when he came to us it appeared to me that a great pillar 
had been put under the Confederacy ; and when he fell on the field 
of Shiloh, that ruin stared before us. 

You have heard how he was left without a command in Mexico; 
and yet General Zachary Taylor, the best judge of human nature I 
ever saw, said that Albert Sidney Johnston had more sterling qual- 
ities than any officer he knew. I know not why it was; but I sup- 
pose that in those days, as in these, men were taken not so much for 
their capacity as for their position in some political organization. I 
do not know how we shall ever correct that; the civil service 
reform, I am afraid, will not do it. I will not detain you, my 
friends. 1am sure there is nothing I could say to you that you do 
not feel or know of the great man whom you have assembled here 
to-day to honor. Thanks be to your generous natures, that bring 
you annually to decorate the graves of the Confederate dead, that 
has caused you to erect two monuments to two great Confederate 
leaders. And now you are about to erect a third. Very few eras of 
history have been marked by great soldiers. It is seldom that a gen- 
eration produces one; but I think I may defy criticism when I say 
that the Confederacy had three great soldiers —three who would com- 
pare with the greatest soldiers of ancient or modern times. Strug- 
gling as they were without the proper means of carrying on the war 
—fighting, I may say, the whole world without arms—when the 
history of it all shall be truly written it will show the greatest record 
of human resistance, of the power of intellect to combat matter, that 
the world has ever seen. 


The Shenandoah Valley in 1864, by George E. Pond—Campaigns of the 
Civil War, XI. 


A REvIEw, By COLONEL Wo. ALLAN. 


This is one of the most interesting of the Scribner series and is 
valuable because of the clearness with which it is written, and of the 
amount of research it shows in bringing together information from 
widely scattered sources, concerning an exciting and important cam- 
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paign. As history, too, it is far better than General Doubleday’s 
Gettysburg, though it is far behind the best numbers of the series. 
Mr. Rope’s Army under Pope, and General Palfrey’s Antietam, for 
instance. It is mainly a narrative of the Federal operations in the 
Valley in 1864, only describing and discussing the Confederate side, 
so far as is necessary to the comprehension of the achievements of the 
Union armies. While, too, Mr. Pond’s language is temperate, and 
he aims at fairness, his bias is very evident, and often converts his 
pages into a defence of, or panegyric upon the Federal commanders. 
He is not careful to state the strength of the forces engaged in many 
of the battles (though he gives pretty full extracts from the returns in 
the appendix), and sometimes, perhaps unwittingly, gives a wrong 
impression. Nor has hea word of reprobation for any of the out- 
rages and cruelties which marked the path of the Federal armies 
along the Shenandoah, though he is prompt to condemn the burning 
of Chambersburg, which was the outgrowth of some of these 
cruelties. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1864, General Sigel com- 
manded the Federal department of West Virginia. He had over 
27,000 men present for duty under his command. These were scat- 
tered over his department, the two principal bodies being one of 
about 10,000 under Crook, in Southwest Virginia, and another of 
8,500 under Sigel, in person, near Martinsburg. General Breckin- 
ridge commanded all the Confederate forces in this region. His 
forces amounted probably to over 8,000 men, scattered at different 
points. The Federal forces were ordered forward simultaneously 
with the advance of Grant on the Rapidan. Crook was to break the 
Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, and destroy the lead mines and salt 
works in Southwest Virginia, while Sigel was to move up the Shen- 
andoah Valley, and threaten Staunton and Charlottesville. Crook 
sent his cavalry under Averell against Wytheville and Saltville, while 
he led his infantry towards Dublin and New River bridge. Averell 
was defeated and driven back from Wytheville by Jno. Morgan; but 
Crook’s larger force met with more success. Sigel having begun his 
movement up the Valley, General Lee had ordered Breckinridge with 
the mass of his forces, to go to meet him. This left an entirely inade- 
quate force to oppose Crook, who defeated it, under W. E. Jones and 
Jenkins, at Cloyd’s Mountain, and subsequently pushed on to Dublin 
and New River bridge. After burning the bridge and doing some 
slight damage to the railroad, Crook promptly returned to Meadow 
Bluff, where he re-united with Averell. 
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Meantime Breckinridge had reached Staunton, and was moving 
rapidly down the Valley to meet Sigel, who was advancing. Learn- 
ing on the 14th May that Sigel was near New Market, Breckinridge 
left his camp at Lacy Springs, nine miles south of that town, after 
midnight, and attacked Sigel early next morning. The advent of 
Breckinridge was probably unexpected by the Federal General. He 
accepted battle, however, and was entirely defeated and driven from 
the field, losing five or six pieces of artillery. He puts his force en- 
gaged at 5,500, though General Strother says in his report that Sigel’s 
column numbered 8,500. Mr. Pond puts Breckinridge’s numbers at 
from 4,600 to 5,000. Colonel Stoddard Johnston says that Breckin- 
ridge had 3,100 muskets in his infantry, and if so, his force was 
probably under 4,600, and not over it. 

The curtain drops, and the principal actors now change. General 
Lee, pressed by Grant’s overwhelming numbers, as soon as he learns 
that Sigel is disposed of, orders Breckinridge to Hanover Junction, 
and leaves the defence of the Valley to W. E. Jones, with some 5,000 
or 6,000 men scraped together from every part of it. The result 
proved that the withdrawal of Breckinridge was unfortunate, but the 
necessity which prompted it was not less than that which forbade it. 
General Grant, when he learned of Sigel’s defeat, had him removed 
promptly, and Hunter placed in command, and instructed the latter 
to renew the advance against Staunton, Charlottesville, and Lynch- 
burg. Hunter ordered Crook to march on Staunton from the west, 
and moved towards the same point himself from the lower Shenan- 
doah Valley. On June 5th Hunter, at the head of his column of 
8,500 men, came up with W. E. Jones at Piedmont, some ten or 
twelve miles in advance of Staunton. Jones’s mixed and not well- 
organized force of about 5,500 men was completely defeated, and 
Jones himself killed. Hunter next day entered Staunton, where 
Crook joined him with 10,000 men. The Federal army now had 
nothing that could oppose or seriously delay its progress, but Hunter, 
instead of moving on Charlottesville according to his instructions, 
marched to Lexington, (where he wasted some days in plundering 
the country), and thence (June 14) by Buchanan and the Peaks of 
Otter towards Lynchburg. 

Meantime Lee was taking as vigorous steps as his resources per- 
mitted, to checkmate this movement in his rear. As soon as the 
defeat of Jones was known, Breckinridge was sent back to Rockfish 
Gap to unite with Vaughan (who had succeeded Jones) in opposing 
Hunter. Hampton, at the same time, was sent to drive back Sheri: 
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dan’s cavalry, which had been sent forward to meet Hunter at Char- 
lottesville and céperate with him in the attempt on Lynchburg. A 
few days later, General Early, with the Second corps, was detached 
and ordered in the same direction to ensure the defeat of Hunter. 
Hampton performed his work admirably, barred Sheridan’s progress 
at Louisa Courthouse, and forced him to return, baffled, from a fruit- 
less expedition. Breckinridge transferred his troops to Lynchburg to 
hold it as long as he might against Hunter. It was the 13th June 
that Early left General Lee’s lines at Richmond, and on this day 
Hunter threw forward his advance from Lexington to Buchanan. 
Early made a rapid march, reaching Charlottesville, 80 miles distant, 
in four days. During the night of the 16th June, and the day of the 
17th, he hurried his troops, by railroad, to Lynchburg. On the 
evening of the 17th the advance of his infantry was thrown into the 
works on the Bedford road to support the troops who were delaying 
Hunter’s advance. By the next day (18th) most of Early’s infantry 
were at Lynchburg, and when Hunter attacked he was repulsed. 
The Federal army, of 18,000 men, was much superior to Early in 
numbers, but Hunter was far from his base and (he says) his supply 
of ammunition was limited, This, with the repulse on the 18th, 
caused him to retreat during the night. Early followed next day, 
overhauling the rear-guard under Averell and driving it through 
Liberty in the afternoon. Hunter reached Salem on the 2tst, and 
here adopted a line of retreat as injudicious as had been his line of 
advance on Lynchburg. Though at the head of superior numbers, 
he declined to return down the Valley from fear of flank attacks, and 
decided to retreat through the mountains into West Virginia, by the 
shortest route. This retreat was really a flight, McCausland dashed 
in and captured eight of his guns. The Federal army hurried on 
almost in panic. 

Mr. Pond says: “The retreat was continued through New Castle 
with the same headlong speed, not through fear of the enemy, but 
through necessity of reaching supplies. During the week that elapsed 
before these were obtained, the troops had no hard bread, and only 
one issue of six ounces of flour per man. But there was beef on the 
hoof, the cattle being driven by day and eaten the same night. Many 
horses and mules died for want of fodder and rest, and not a few 
wagons were burned for lack of animals to draw them.’ Hunter 
reached Gauley Bridge, June 27, with his army in a state of demoral- 
ization and exhaustion. 

Early reached Salem on the 22d. He had moved 209 miles in 

3 
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nine days, had saved Lynchburg and driven Hunter headlong back 
to the Valley, and then across it and into the Alleghany mountains. 
His instructions were to destroy Hunter if possible, and to threaten 
Maryland and Washington city by an advance northward, if the way 
should be open. Hunter was now out of reach, and his flight left the 
road to the Potomac open. Early, determined to seize the oppor- 
tunity and try to relieve the pressure on Lee by a rapid advance to 
the Potomac and demonstrations against Washington and Baltimore. 

Leaving Salem on June 24, Early marched rapidly to the Potomac, 
a distance of 212 miles, by July 4th, driving Sigel’s forces from 
Martinsburg and other points, to take refuge on the Maryland 
Heights. Mr. Pond praises Sigel for remaining there with 6,000 or 
8,000 men when he should have joined Wallace’s troops advancing 
from Baltimore. Early finding he could not get at Siegel, marched 
round him, and on July gth, entered Frederick ; on the same day he 
attacked Wallace, who, with some garrison troops and Rickett’s divi- 
sion, of the Sixth corps, which Grant had sent up, was holding the 
line of the Monocacy. Wallace had about 6,000 men. He was com- 
pletely defeated and driven in rout towards Baltimore, with the loss 
of one-third of his command. 

Early now continued to press forward by forced marches and in 
spite of heat and dust arrived before the defences of Washington 
during the afternoon of the r1th, while Bradley Johnson with a por- 
tion of the cavalry was making a circuit about Baltimore and break- 
ing the railroads from the north. Great panic and consternation was 
produced in Washington and at the North. President Lincoln called 
for hundred day volunteers, Hunter was ordered to hasten forward 
from West Virginia to Harper’s Ferry. Grant sent up the other two 
divisions of the Sixth corps from Petersburg, and the Nineteenth 
corps arrived in Hampton Roads from the South was also ordered to 
Washington. Some 20,000 troops of one kind or other were in and 
about Washington, half of whom, at least, were available for holding 
the defences until the troops sent by Grant could arrive. Early’s 
forces after their severe march of near 300 miles from Salem were 
greatly worn, and probably did not number 10,000 men in front 
of Washington. It was never possible for them to enter the city. 
The garrison was ample to hold them in check until the arrival 
of the Sixth corps, which took place a few hours after the Con- 
federate advance had reached the Federal lines. Early had fully 
and successfully carried out the purpose of his expedition. He 
had produced a tremendous scare and had caused two corps to be 
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detached by Grant to oppose him. A much larger force than his 
own had thus been drawn away trom Richmond. His position in 
front of Washington quickly became critical. Hunter was hasten- 
ing to Harper’s Ferry, in his rear, and had reached Martinsburg 
on the 11th, while overwhelming forces were gathering before him. 
After skirmishing vigorously on the 12th, Early fell back on that 
night, and on the 14th recrossed the Potomac at White’s Ford, 
and camped at Leesburg. This retreat was managed most skillfully 
and successfully, the Confederates slipping, without loss, between 
the armies gathering for their destruction. As the two Federal 
armies united and advanced south of the Potomac, under Wright 
of the Sixth corps, Early crossed the Blue Ridge into the Valley 
about Berryville. Here he repulsed an attack on the 18th, with 
severe loss to the assailants, and the next day began to fall back 
to Strasburg, a more secure position, now that 30,000 men were 
pressing him. On the 2oth, Averell defeated his rear guard under 
Ramseur, near Winchester, but the Federals did not push on. 

General Grant expected that Early would be recalled to Rich- 
mond, and he had therefore ordered that the corps (Sixth and 
Nineteenth) he had sent up, should, if possible, anticipate him. 
They were now withdrawn, and Hunter’s forces, under Crook, were 
left to hold the Valley. Early quickly discovered this, and promptly 
advancing from Strasburg, on July 24th, fell upon Crook, on the 
battlefield of Kernstown, where Shields had repulsed Jackson in 
1862. Early’s victory was thorough, Crook’s forces being routed 
with heavy loss, and in two days Early once more held the Poto- 
mac. Mr. Pond does not give Crook’s strength in this fight, but 
as the returns for August show some 22,000 men in the “ Depart- 
ment of West Virginia,” it is certain that Crook outnumbered Early, 
who, according to Mr. Pond, had in all about 15,000 under his 
command. 

This victory caused an immediate change in the Federal pro- 
gramme. The troops that had been recalled to Richmond were 
ordered back from Washington and others in addition were sent 
up. Meantime Early again broke up railroad and canal and spread 
consternation by sending two brigades of cavalry to levy a contribu- 
tion upon Chambersburg, and in case of refusal to burn it. Mc- 
Causland, in command of this expedition, burnt the town on July 
30th, and as his men were improperly turned loose in it, there were 
no doubt many unjustifiable acts of plunder and wrong. But Mr. 
Pond gives an entirely unfair and one-sided account of this transac- 
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tion. Grant’s instruction to Hunter as expressed in a letter about 
this time were that he should make “ad/ the Valley south of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio road a desert, as high up as possible. Ido not mean 
that houses should be burned, but every particle of provisions and stock 
should be removed, and the people notified to move out.” When it is 
remembered that this policy was to be applied to a fertile and popu- 
lous country some one hundred and fifty by twenty-five miles in ex- 
tent, we think it has no parallel among civilized nations in modern 
times. It was never in General Hunter’s power to carry out this 
order, but his acts of brutality that provoked the burning of Cham- 
bersburg exceeded even Grant’s barbarous order. When Hunter 
had returned to the lower Valley from the Kanawha he selected the 
homes of three prominent citizens of Virginia (Messrs. Edmund I. 
Lee, and Andrew Hunter, and Colonel A. R. Boteler) and sending 
an officer and party turned out the lady occupants and burned the 
houses, refusing them permission to save anything from the flames. 
It is not claimed that these gentlemen had done anything to put them- 
selves beyond the protection of the ordinary usages of war. Two of 
them, indeed, were not in the military service of the Confederacy and 
one of these was a kinsman of General Hunter who had in happier 
years been his host. This act of Hunter’s was not in obedience to 
Grant’s instructions, but rather in contravention of them. Yet Mr. 
Pond would place this burning on the same footing as the accidental 
or unauthorized destruction of private property (such as the burning 
of Montgomery Blair’s house), by stragglers or drunken soldiers. 
Great numbers of houses had been shamefully pillaged by Hunter’s 
soldiers in his march through Virginia, and many of them burned, 
and though such sights naturally exasperated the Confederate soldiers 
and made it difficult to prevent similar acts on their part, yet it was 
not for this, nor yet for the destruction of supplies under Grant’s 
order, that Early resorted to the /ex ¢alionis. It was for the official 
act of General Hunter, above described, and for similar deeds that 
Early ordered a levy to be made upon Chambersburg, and directed 
that in case of refusal to pay the town should be fired. The necessity 
for this order may be regretted, the manner in which it was executed 
may be open to criticis n, but it will be difficult to prove that this was 
not a case that called for retaliation. Mr. Pond thinks the burning 
of Chambersburg “ indefensible,” while he has not a single word to 
say in adverse criticism of Grant’s orders or of Hunter’s cruelties ! 
While McCausland was on the Chambersburg expedition Early 
made a demonstration across the Potomac to cover the movement 
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and kept the Federal troops in a constant state of excitement. 
Averell followed McCausland on his return and overhauled and de- 
feated him at Moorfield, on August 7th, thus atoning to some extent 
for his remissness in having allowed McCausland, with a force not one- 
half as large as his own, to reach Chambersburg. 

On this same August 7th, Hunter was relieved from command at 
his own request, made upon finding that Grant had determined prac- 
ticably to supersede him. This officer whose achievements had been 
in inverse ratio to his barbarities, now sank from view, destined to 
add, afterwards, but one more to his claims for distinction, in presi- 
ding over the court that hung Mrs. Surat The defeat of Crook, and 
the advance on Chambersburg had caused Grant to send up two 
divisions of cavalry, from Richmond. Now Sheridan was put in 
command of all the forces gathered to crush Early. Grant had come 
up himself to see the situation. He added to the Federal forces in 
the Valley until they numbered, by the returns for August, 56,618 
present for duty, (of which some 5,000 or 6,000 were on garrison 
duty) and gave orders for a vigorous following up and attack upon 
Early. Early’s strength at this time by the returns given by Mr. 
Pond, was not over 15,000 men. There is no ground for Mr. Pond’s 
unfair statement—that Sheridan’s strength was “far below the 
official returns” while Early’s was above them. The same causes 
affected both armies. In the above figures for Early’s strength the 
cavalry under Ransom is put at 3,500. It probably never mustered 
more than the half of this at any one time ready for action. 
The truth is that Sheridan was sent forward with a movable column 
of about 50,000 men, to drive Early with a force of somewhere 
between 13,000 and 15,000 men out of the Valley. The large de- 
tachments that Grant had made to Sheridan enabled Lee to order 
Kershaw’s division of infantry, and Fitz. Lee’s cavalry, under Gen- 
eral Anderson, to Early’s assistance. Sheridan began to move from 
Harper’s Ferry promptly, and Early fell back befofe him to Fisher’s 
Hill, to await the arrival of his re-inforcements. By the roth of 
August, Anderson came up, and Early was ready to resume the 
offensive, though his total strength now reached but 21,000 men. 
Early’s boldness, and his aggressive attitude, deceived Sheridan, and 
convinced the latter that he was in a critical situation. Sheridan’s 
over-estimate of Early’s forces finds its only parallel in McClellan’s 
estimates of the troops opposed to him in the Peninsula campaign. 
The Federal General, with his large army, fell back to Winchester, 
and the Confederate General, with his small army, followed close at 
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his heels. Sheridan availed himself, however, of the opportunity to 
plunder and ravage the country. He says, “I destroyed all the 
wheat, hay and provisions south of Winchester and Berryville, and 
drove off all the cattle.’ The Federal rear-guard, under Torbert, 
was overhauled at Winchester and severely handled, when Sheridan 
fell back behind the Opequan, and subsequently withdrew towards 
Charlestown. Here Early and Anderson made an attack upon him 
on August 21. After a sharp encounter Early drove his advance, 
and again Sheridan fell back, this time to Halltown. At last he had 
reached a position he deemed himself strong enough to hold against 
Early’s 21,000 men. Early finding it impossible to get at the Federal 
army in its last position, moved on the 25th towards the Potomac, 
and ran against and severely defeated Sheridan’s cavalry. Once 
more it seemed as if the North was to be invaded. Sheridan tele- 
graphed that Early had marched with the intention of crossing the 
Potomac; that two of Longstreet’s divisions were with him; that his 
own army might have to cross to the north side; that he hardly 
thought they would attempt to go to Washington. He hurried 
troops to hold the South Mountain gaps, near Boonsboro. But 
Early did not cross; he had already gone to the utmost verge of 
prudence in the presence of a foe, whose strength was between two 
and three times as great as his own, and he therefore fell back next 
day to Bunker Hill and Stephenson’s. 

Mr. Pond attempts a defence of these operations of Sheridan’s, 
and would shelter him under some instructions of Grant’s, which 
ordered him to be cautious, and not “attack” Early, while the latter’s 
force amounted to 40,000 men. The facts above are the best reply. 
The cause of Sheridan’s feeble policy at this time was his absurd 
over-estimate of the Confederate forces, which was itself a high 
tribute to the vigor and skill with which they were handled. 

Grant now informed Sheridan that his own progress at Peters- 
burg would compel the recall of the reinforcements Lee had sent to 
Early, and that he (Sheridan) must “ watch closely,” and “ push with 
all vigor.” He also reiterated his orders to convert the Valley into a 
“barren waste.” Lee did order the return of Anderson, but the latter 
did not finally leave until the 14th September, and meantime Early 
held his position in front of Winchester, constantly breaking up the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad at Martinsburg and threatening Mary- 
land. Sheridan remained strictly on the defensive, and exhibited great 
caution in all his movements. The incessant and aggressive activity 
of the Confederates imposed upon him still, and it was not until 
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Kershaw’s division had left Early that he thought it prudent to move 
out against him. Grant, impatient, no doubt, at the failure of the 
campaign so far and staggered by Sheridan’s persistent hallucination 
in regard to the forces opposed to him, came up to the Valley, and 
finding Sheridan about to assume the offensive, had only to say, 
“Go in.” 

Sheridan finally attacked on September roth. Part of Early’s force 
had gone two days before to Martinsburg, and Sheridan hoped to de- 
feat the part near Winchester and seize that place before the absent 
troops could return. Early had tempted fortune too far; his campaign 
up to this time had been brilliantly successful, and the ease with which 
he had for six weeks baffled Sheridan, no doubt, made him over confi- 
dent. The withdrawal of Kershaw, left him, even by Mr. Pond’s 
account, but 17,000 men of all arms. His real strength was not over 
one-third of Sheridan’s, and the boldness of his movements now was 
injudicious. They invited and led to attack in an open country. 
Had he fallen back to Strasburg after Kershaw left, it would have 
been far more difficult for the Federals to have attacked him. On 
September 19, Sheridan’s troops were held at bay by Ramseur’s division 
and the cavalry under Lomax and Fitz Lee, until the mass of Early’s 
infantry could get up from Stephenson and Bunker Hill. Then 
ensued one of the longest and steadiest days of fighting that occurred 
during the war. Sheridan was repulsed with fearful slaughter in 
front, and at times it seemed as if his great army was about to yield 
to the fierce onsets of his antagonist, but the battle was finally 
decided in his favor by his large and well equipped cavalry, which, 
after driving in the Confederate horsemen on Early’s left, dashed 
against and broke that wing of the Confederates. The heavy pres- 
sure of his numbers could no longer be borne, and late in the after- 
noon the Confederate lines gave way and their army was forced 
through Winchester. Early fell back to Fisher’s Hill during the 
night. Sheridan suffered heavily but followed up, and on September 
22, at Fisher’s Hill, inflicted another defeat upon the Confederates. 
Here, he, under cover of the forest, outflanked Early’s left and 
stampeded it. This quickly led to the abandonment of his whole 
line, and the loss of eleven guns. Though Early’s loss here was 
nothing like so heavy as at Winchester, the injury done to the morale 
of the army was much greater. In both battles the Confederates lost 
valuable officers. At Winchester fell Rodes, Godwin, and Patton, at 
Fisher’s Hill fell A. S. Pendleton, the Assistant Adjutant General of 
the army—a costly offering upon their country’s altar. 
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Sheridan now marched forward with little opposition. Early fell 
back before him to Brown’s Gap, while the Federals pushed on to 
Staunton and Waynesboro’. Kershaw’s infantry and Rosser’s cav- 
alry were sent to Early’s aid, and in a short time he was ready for 
fight again. The Confederate cavalry was so active that Sheridan 
found it difficult to protect his supply trains, and considered it im- 
practicable to cross the mountains and move on Charlottesville, as 
Grant desired. He therefore retired down the Valley, plundering or 
burning everything in his pathway that he deemed might be of 
service to the Confederates. He supposed the campaign over, and 
advised that a large part of his force be taken elsewhere. Early 
followed as he retired, and though the Confederate cavalry was badly 
beaten on October gth, Early continued to advance to Fisher’s Hill, 
while Sheridan halted at Cedar Creek, and prepared to send some of 
his troops to Grant. Early now planned and executed one of the 
most daring exploits of the war. With a force of about 12,000 men 
he determined to attack the immensely superior and victorious forces 
of the enemy, relying on the very boldness and unexpectedness of 
the movement for success. Early properly disposed his troops, and 
at daybreak on October 19th Sheridan’s camp was attacked. The 
Federals were taken completely by surprise, and in a short time two 
of Sheridan’s corps were overwhelmed and dispersed, and their 
camps and artillery captured, and the third one was forced from the 
field. The force of Early’s attack had now spent itself, his cavalry 
had not been able to drive the masses of Federal cavalry on the 
flanks, the country in front was open, and the Confederates halted for 
some hours. Meantime the Federals recovered from their surprise ; 
their broken ranks were reformed upon the Sixth corps, which had 
preserved its organization ; General Sheridan, who had been absent, 
came hurriedly up from Winchester, and exerted all his influence to 
allay the panic and reform his troops. When this was done, per- 
ceiving Early’s small force and exposed situation, he attacked him in 
the afternoon, pierced his line, and soon had the Confederates in full 
retreat for Cedar Creek. Pressing them with his cavalry, he con- 
verted the retreat into a rout. The trains and artillery were jammed 
in the road, and fell into the hands of the Federals, and only the 
1,500 prisoners he had taken was Early able to get off. Sheridan 
recaptured all the artillery he had lost, and a great deal more. The 
brilliant victory, which at mid-day had been Early’s, was at night- 
fall Sheridan’s. This was one of the most remarkable days in 
history, and the interest in it and discussion about it will grow with 
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time. The achievements of both Generals upon this day entitle 
them to high praise, Early for the audacity of his plan, and the skill 
with which it was carried out, Sheridan for the cool judgment with 
which he took in the situation, and the readiness of resource he dis- 
played in converting a disastrous defeat into a great victory. 

Sheridan was satisfied with the results of this day, and did not push 
Early up the Valley again. The latter rested and recruited at New 
Market, and on November 12th was again able to confront Sheridan 
at Middletown. The Confederate cavalry having again been worsted 
on the flanks, Early retired on the night of that day, no engage- 
ment of the infantry having taken place. For some weeks after this 
the Confederates remained at New Market, when it being manifest 
that important operations in the Valley were at an end for the season, 
the mass of Early’s troops were withdrawn by General Lee to Peters- 
burg. About the same time General Grant withdrew a large part of 
Sheridan’s infantry to the same place. Early removed his head- 
quarters to Staunton, and kept his cavalry busy during the winter in 
making dashes at exposed posts and at the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road. He also checked effectually the cavalry expeditions sent out 
by Sheridan. 

Matters were now rapidly hastening to an end. Late in Febru- 
ary Sheridan set out from Winchester with ‘10,000 sabres,” and 
moved up the Valley. Early attempted, with the 1,200 or 1,300 
men he had, to stop him at Rockfish Gap. The Federals attacked 
the Confederates, however, at Waynesboro’ before they had fallen 
back into the gap, and quickly routed, rode down and captured 
the greater part of this handful of troops. 

Sheridan's command in the Valley was marked by excessive bar- 
barity. Not only was Grant’s order for the wholesale destruction 
of private property carried out, but, like Hunter, Sheridan took 
occasion to improve upon his superior. On one occasion a young 
Lieutenant (Meigs) upon his staff, having been shot while on a 
reconnoissance, by a Confederate scout, he ordered all the houses 
within five miles of the spot to be burned. This illustration is by 
no means an isolated one of the savage mode in which he carried 
on the war. 

Early has been severely criticised, and naturally so, for in war suc- 
cess is with the mass the sole test of merit, and many disasters 
marked the latter part of his campaign. As time goes on, however, 
and the truth becomes more clearly seen, history will do justice to the 
vigor which drove Hunter almost in panic out of the Valley, to the 
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audacity and celerity—only comparable with that of Stonewall Jack- 
son—which carried 15,000 men, in less than three weeks, from Salem 
to the suburbs of Washington and spread consternation in the North; 
to the skill which extricated his army in safety from the multitude of 
foes which quickly gathered about it ; to the hard blows which demol.- 
ished Wallace and Crook; to the splendid game of bluff, which for 
six weeks kept 50,000 men cooped up ina corner of the Valley; to 
the indomitable courage and tenacity which would never accept defeat 
but struggled on against overwhelming numbers and _ resources, 
almost snatching victory from Fate itself, until his cause and country 
sank exhausted in the unequal strife. That Early was bold to rash- 
ness, and that he often took fearful risks is true. Had he been cau- 
tious he would never have undertaken the campaign at all. 

Mr. Pond’s book, though marked by serious defects, is a valuable 
contribution towards getting at the truth. 





“Marse Robert is Asleep.” 
By Miss S. B. VALENTINE. 


[A Gray Coat relates to his friend, a Blue Coat, the following 
incident of the late war: General Lee, sorely fatigued by a hard 
day’s march, sat down to rest at the road-side, when he soon fell 
into a deep sleep. His soldiers, who observed him as he slept, 
whispered warnings to their nearest comrades not to disturb him. 
The whisper was then passed from man to man along the line of 
march. | 


Had you heard the distant tramping 
On that glowing Summer day! 

Had you seen our comrades running 
To meet us on the way! 

Oh! the wondrous, sudden silence, 
Th’ unmilitary creep, 

As down the line that caution ran, 
““Marse Robert is asleep!” 


Give me your hand, Old Blue Coat, 
Let’s talk of this awhile, 

For the prettiest march of all the war 
Was this of rank and file!— 

Was the passing of that army, 
When ’twas hard, I ween, to keep 

Those men from crying out, “Hurrah! 
Marse Robert is asleep!” 
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There lay that knightly figure, 
One hand upon his sword, 
The other pressed above his heart, 
A vow without a word! 
Two laurel leaves had flutter’d down, 
For flowers their vigils keep, 
And crown’d him, though, I think, they knew 
“Marse Robert was asleep!” 


In glorious Old Westminster, 
No monument of war, 

No marble story, half so grand 
As this, our army saw! 

Our leafy Old Westminster— 
Virginia’s woods—now keep 

Immortal that low whisper, 
““Marse Robert is asleep!” 


As we clasp hands, Old Blue Coat, 
List, Brother of the North, 

Had Foreign foe assail’d your homes 
You then had known his worth! 

Unbroken vigil o’er those homes 
It had been his to keep: 

Step lightly o’er the border then, 
“Marse Robert is asleep!” 


He’s yours and mine, is Robert Lee, 
He’s yours and mine, Hurrah! 

These tears you shed have seal’d the past, 
And closed the wounds of war! 

Thus clasping hands, Old Blue Coat, 
We’ll swear by th’ tears you weep, 

The sounds of war shall be muffled— 
“Marse Robert is asleep!” 


Richmond, Va., May, 188o. 





Notes and Queries. 


General Doubleday’ s Slander of General Armistead once more. 


Our readers will remember how effectually we disposed of General 
Doubleday’s slander of General L. A. Armistead, to the effect that 
he fought on the Federal side at First Manassas, and when dying at 
Gettysburg confessed that he had come to see that he had “wronged 
his country.” We sent General Doubleday these proofs that he had 
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wronged a gallant soldier, and had a right to expect that he would 
hasten to make the amende honorable. How far he has done so we 
leave our readers to judge from a statement of the facts. We 
received, in due course of mail, the following letter : 


“MENDHAM, NEw JERSEY, March 23d, 188}. 


“ To the Publisher of the 
Southern Historical Society Papers, Richmond, Va: 


““S1r,—I enclose you by this mail a copy of the second edition of 
my book on Gettysburg and Chancellursville, in which some inaccu- 
racies which were in the first edition have been corrected. As it was 
printed—through a misunderstanding—before I had an opportunity 
to correct it, there are still some typographical errors to be found. 

“T regret that it was in print before I had discovered the mistake 
in relation to General Armistead’s having been at the first battle of 
Bull Run. Another edition will soon be called for, and I will amend 
that part of my narrative. I always admired General A. as a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, and had no intention of wounding the feelings 
of his friends. My statement as to his change of views, however, 
was founded on what was represented to me to be the general tone of 
his conversation, and I still think I was right in that respect. 


“Yours, very truly, 
‘“‘ABNER DOUBLEDAY.” 


From this letter it will appear that he gives up the statement 
that Armistead fought on the Federal side at First Manassas, but 
still adheres to the charge, that “dying in the effort to extend the 
area of slavery over the free States, he saw, with a clearer vision, 
that he had been engaged in an unholy cause, and said to one of 
our officers, who leaned over him, “ Tell Hancock I have wronged 
him, and have wronged my country !” 

In the edition sent us there is a foot-note, written in red ink, 
after the statem@nt concerning Armistead’s action at First Manas- 
sas, to the following effect: “This is a mistake. A Richmond 
paper erroneously stated that a Lieutenant Abercrombie, who went 
over to them, and who had been an officer in the regular army, 
was engaged on our side in the first battle of Bull Run. Camp 
rumor made the name Armistead.” 

We ought, perhaps, to be duly grateful to General Doubleday for 
making even this small concession, especially if he sees that it goes 
into the ¢hird edition of his book. And we are greatly obliged to him 
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for thus affording us an explanation of many other most marvel- 
lous statements in his very remarkable book. He makes a grave 
charge against a gallant gentleman, whom he professes to admire 
and respect, on no higher authority than mere “ Camp rumor,” 
and adheres to a slander against the same gentleman, on the same 
veracious authority, notwithstanding we have shown that it is 
morally impossible that the charge can be true. Then, of course, 
when we read some of the other marvellous statements in General 
Doubleday’s book, we know exactly how to account for them. He 
got them not from official reports, field returns, or other reliable 
evidence, but from his trusted authority, “ Camp rumor,” and her 
ally, the “ Grape-vine telegraph.” This being understood, General 
Doubleday’s “ Chancellorsville and Gettysburg” will soon sink into 
its merited oblivion. 

But as cumulative evidence of the utter falsity of the slander to 
which General Doubleday still adheres, we give the following state- 
ment of the Rev. Theodore Gerrish, (now pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church, Bangor, Maine, but during the war a gallant soldier in 
the Twentieth Maine Regiment,) author of “Reminiscences of the 
War.” 

In a letter to the Secretary, dated March 16th, 1883, Mr. Gerrish 
says: 7 


“One of my church members, a very reliable gentleman, whose 
address is W. H. Moore, Cumberland street, Bangor, was formerly 
a member of the Ninty-Seventh New York Regiment, which, at 
Gettysburg, was in Robinson’s Division of the First Corps. He was 
wounded on the third day and taken toa hospital in the rear. General 
Armistead was brought to the same hospital and placed beside him. 
Brother Moore had never read the discussions of General Double- 
day’s statements about General Armistead at Gettysburg, but when I 
learned that he saw General A., I asked him what opinion he formed 
of the General from what words he heard him utter. He replied that 
all who saw him there were strongly impressed upon two points in 
the General’s character: 1. An intense, all-consuming desire for the 
Confederates to win the battle. 2. To die like a soldier. Brother 
Moore scouts the idea of General Armistead’s making use of any such 
language as General Doubleday attributes to him. I have given you 
the substance of his statement, and you can put it into any form or 
make any use of it you may see fit.” 


With thanks to Mr. Gerrish and Mr. Moore for their generous de- 
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fence of the memory of a gallant Confederate, we add the above to 
the letters of Colonel R. W. Martin, General Hancock, and General 
Bingham, and respectfully submit that this testimony refutes, beyond 
all cavil, the reckless slander which General Doubleday based on 
“camp rumor,” and to which he clings with a persistence which 
savors more of the blindness of the partisan than the calmness of the 
true historian. 


THE PROPOSED MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY in 
Nashville, during “drill week,” in May, was formally postponed about a 
month before the appointed time, for the double reason that we were 
disappointed in securing expected papers and addresses, and were satis- 
fied that we could not successfully wedge it into the crowded programme 
of the week. We were, however, none the less grateful to General John 
F. Wheless, chairman, and his committee, for their kind purposes in the 
matter, and hope to call on them again when the Society can meet in. 
Nashville under more favorable auspices. 





THE APPROPRIATION OF $5,000 BY THE TEXAS LEGISLATURE to pur- 
chase sets of the ten volumes of the Southern Historical Society Papers, 
alluded to in our last number as probable, was consummated, the bill hav- 
ing passed both Houses, and been approved by Governor Ireland. We are 
now having the one hundred and sixty sets bound, and expect to deliver 
them at an early day, and pass to the credit of our “ permanent Endow- 
ment Fund” this generous and wise appropriation of the “Lone Star 
State.” It is due to our efficient General Agent, General George D. John- 
ston, to say that our success in this matter is due largely to his wise 
management, untiring zeal, and judicious presentation of the claims of 
the Society; but we desire to return our especial thanks to Governor 
Ireland, who always gave the scheme his influence, and to our friends in 
both the Senate and House, who (without distinction of party) had the 
enlightened wisdom to see that it would be money properly used to place 
these invaluable Papers in all of the counties of the State, and to aid at 
the same time a Society having such noble objects. All honor to Texas 
for being the first State to move in this matter. We doubt not that other 
States will promptly follow her noble lead. 





Our “PERMANENT ENDOWMENT FuND” must be kept steadily in view 
and vigorously prosecuted. Weare arranging plans for this end which will 
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be duly announced and steadily pushed. Meantime we are anxious to hear 
from friends who can help us, 1. By a personal contribution, large or small. 
2. By arranging for lectures, concerts, or entertainments for the benefit of 
the Fund. 3. By sending us the names of those who can help us. 
Remember we want, and by God’s blessing mean to have, an endowment 
of at least $100,000, and a fire-proof building for our archives. 
What can you do in the premises ? 


GENERAL Fitz. LEE has consented to make the address at the meeting of 
the Confederate Association of Missouri, at Jefferson City, August the 28th, 
and to repeat his lecture on Chancellorsville, for the benefit of the Southern 
Historical Society, at such points in Missouri as General Marmaduke may 
arrange for. Friends in Missouri, or Kentucky, or Arkansas, who desire to 
have General Lee’s lecture, would do well to correspond at once with this 
office, or with General John S. Marmaduke, St. Louis, Mo. We are hoping 
for another successful tour with our gallant and accomplished friend, 
“ General Fitz.” 





IN OUR ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF COURTESIES in our last number, we inad- 
vertently omitted the name of J. F. Crosby, Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Texas and New Orleans and Louisiana Western Railways, 
whose cheerfully extended courtesy over his splendid “Crescent Route” 
was warmly appreciated. And we had purposed extending our very special 
thanks to our old friend Colonel J. G. James, President of the Texas Military 
College, who rendered invaluable aid in arranging the programme of Gen- 
eral Lee’s tour through Texas, and conducted a very extensive correspon- 
dence to make it a success. 

Recently we have been brought under obligations to W. W. Peabody, 
General Superintendent of the Ohio and Mississippi, and renewed obliga- 
tions to Colonel Hoxie, of the Missouri Pacific, and all the lines of the 
great Goul system; M. H. Smith, Vice President of the splendid Louisville 
and Nashville railway; and Henry Fink, Vice President and General Man- 
ager of the superb line from Memphis to Norfolk, for highly appreciated 
courtesies over their lines. 

And we desire gratefully to record that in travelling in February and 
March, from Richmond to New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, 
Austin, Waco, Corsicana, Dallas, Little Rock, Memphis, Nashville, Louis- 
ville and back to Richmond by the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad, and re- 
cently to Louisville, St. Louis, Waco, Dallas, Memphis and back home by 
the Memphis and Charleston, East Tennessee and Georgia, Norfolk and 
Western, and Richmond and Danville railroads, we met with no accident, 
suffered no serious detention, encountered nothing but politeness on the 
part of railroad officials, and had all of the comforts attainable on such a 
journey. 





“CROWDED OUT” explains the absence of several articles intended for 
this number. Several of the articles left with the printer when the Secre- 
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tary started to Texas the 1st of May, greatly exceeded anticipated length, 
and left no room for a number of others; but we expect to have out our 
July number by the 2oth of June, and the omitted articles will have an early 
chance. 


J. L. McCown, Dallas, Texas, will receive our thanks for a very accurate 
and beautifully-executed photograph of General Fitzhugh Lee, taken when 
we were there in March. Mr. McCown is an old Lexington (Va.) man, 
having learned his art with Miley; and we prize his work all the more be- 
cause he was a gallant Confederate soldier and executed it con amore. 


Literary Notices. 


ARMY LIFE—A PRIVATE’S REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. By Rev. THEODORE GERRISH, late a member of the Twentieth 
Maine. Portland: Hoyt, Fogg & Donham. 


We have read this book through with unflagging interest, and in the 
main, with great pleasure. As a vivid narrative of what a private soldier 
in the Army of the Potomac saw, and felt during those days of camp, 
march, bivouack, battlefield and hospital, it possesses great interest and 
value. And as long as Mr. Gerrish confines himself to what he saw, 
his narrative is, doubtless, accurate and valuable material for the histo- 
rian who shall wish to write the imside /ife of that great army. But we 
regret that candor compels us to add, that he by no means confines 
himself to what he saw, but frequently goes into the land of specula- 
tion and fancy, and mars his pages by opinions utterly at variance with 
established facts, and many of which smack more of the bitterness of 
a stormy past, than of “the era of good feeling between the sections,” 
which it should be the duty of all to cultivate in these years after the 
close of the war. £. g.—His speculations and opinions about Belle 
Isle, and the prison question generally, in which he justifies the hang- 
ing of Wirtz, but attributes the responsibility of “murdering thousands 
of Union soldiers” to the “hellish malice” of the “representative men 
of the Southern Confederacy, two of the most prominent of whom were 
Jefferson Davis and Robert E. Lee,” displays on his own part a blind 
“ malice,” only equalled by his profound ignorance of the facts. We 
shall hereafter pay our respects to some of these remarkable utterances— 
remarkable for one writing in 1882 instead of 1865—and show up their utter 
absurdity. Meantime, if Mr. Gerrish can produce a single one of the “or- 
ders” from General Lee or President Davis, or any other prominent Confed- 
erate leader which, either directly or indirectly, approved of cruelty to 
prisoners, he will make a contribution to history, which Holt and his in- 
famous band of Perjurers, in the days when the “Bureau of Military 
Justice” was flourishing, sought for in vain. 

But despite of these very serious blots, it is a well written book, which 
we advise our friends to read. 





